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All of GM, going all out for you. 


“Never thought it would work. 
Send everybody from the Pr ceseee 

assembly line to school. All 6,000. } es 

Give us union guys a say in 

running things. : 
Wasn't always easy. But we did 

it. A million cars out of this plant 

already. l 
I figure GM customers are 

getting some of the best-built cars 

in America. From right here. From 

these guys. 

So I guess it is working” 


Fact: The UAW-GM training pro- 

gram is now the largest private 

educational program in the world. 
—- 
MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac, GMC Truck 


MORE NEWS 








ABOUT 
BETA CAROTENE 








AND CANCER. 








BASED ON A U.S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE SURVEY, 
AMERICANS, ON AVERAGE, EAT FOOD THAT SUPPLIES ONLY 25-30% 
OF THE BETA CAROTENE IN DIETS SUGGESTED TO 
HELP REDUCE CANCER RISK? 


Ever since an association was found 
between diets high in Beta Carotene-rich 
foods and lowered risk of certain cancers, 
a have been asking: 

* What foods are good sources of 
Beta Carotene? 

* How much of these foods am I getting? 

* How much Beta Carotene is contained in 
diets recommended to reduce cancer risk? 

Diets recommended by leading gov- 
ernment agencies include fruits and vege- 
tables rich in Beta Carotene. Analysis o 
these diets shows that anyone following 
them would be eating 5 to 6 mg of Beta 
Carotene per day* 

But ideal diets and actual diets are often 
far apart. In fact, on average, Americans are 
only getting about 1.5 mg of Beta Carotene 
a day based on the widely-accepted US. 
Dept. of Agriculture Food Intake Survey. 
And that is only about 25-30% of the Beta 
Carotene fan in the recommended diets 
—a — substantial gap. 

is Beta Carotene gap can be closed 
by significantly increasing your daily 
intake of foods such as spinach, kale, Swiss 
chard, carrots, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, 
apricots, peaches, papayas and cantaloupes. 


*"Dietary Intake of Carotenes and the Carotene Gap, ‘Clinical Nutrition,” May-June 1988. 








These foods also provide fiber and other important 
nutrients. 

And for those of you who have been asking 
about supplements, research scientists are conducting 
a number of studies throughout the world to measure 
the effects of Beta Carotene and other nutrients in 
dietary supplement form. The results of these studies 
are not expected for several more years. 

In the meantime, you should carefully consider 
all the recommendations of leading authorities in the 
cancer field including, of course, good dietary habits 
such as increased fiber and less fat, not smoking and 
having regular medical check-ups. Proce 


A health message from Hoffmann-LaRoche Inc 
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dealing with the U.S.S.R. 

is a do-nothing détente 

American allies are likely to be disappointed 
with the message Secretary of State James Baker 
will carry to Moscow this week: The Bush 
Administration would rather hang tough and see 
what happens than top Moscow’s diplomatic 
initiatives. » Meet Eduard Shevardnadze, the 
master builder of Mikhail Gorbachev's foreign 
policy whose ice-melting smile hides the glint 

of iron teeth. 





NATION: The trial of Oliver North 34 
ends with an equivocal verdict—and 
plenty of questions for George Bush 
Accepting defense claims that he was following orders from 
higher-ups, the jury convicts the retired Marine on only three 

of twelve charges in the Iran-contra affair. » A TIME poll 

finds most Americans want a pardon for North. » A coal strike 

in Virginia that would astonish John L. Lewis. » The strange 
career of a top congressional aide. 











WORLD: Despite common wisdom, 40 
mujahedin rebels are bogged down in their 
fight against the Afghan regime 

Three months after Moscow’s troop withdrawal, President 
Najibullah hangs tough in Kabul. » Will Prince Sihanouk return 
home to Phnom Penh as the leader of Cambodia? » Arafat “voids” 
the P.L.O. charter and scores a diplomatic success in Paris. 

» Facing financial disaster, Argentina’s voters consider putting 

a Peronist back in power. 
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BUSINESS: A few giant carriers now 
dominate the airline industry, sparking 
fears that they will push fares to the sky 


A decade of dogfights and mergers has eliminated hundreds of 
competitors, leaving control of the industry concentrated in 
fewer hands than ever before. » Why computerized resery ations 
systems have become vital to an airline’s ability 

to compete. » Under tough-guy chairman Robert Crandall, 
American Airlines is the leader in profits and popularity. 

> A British advertising juggernaut bids for Ogilvy & Mather. 


52 








ENVIRONMENT: Modern pressures 

mean perilous times for the pyramids 

and other antiquities 

After enduring for thousands of years, Egypt's priceless 
archaeological treasures, from Abu Simbel to the Sphinx, are 
deteriorating badly as a result of pollution, pressure from tourism 
and the country’s burgeoning population. In a century or two the 
antiquities may be gone, and the entire world will share the loss. 
> What others can do to help. 








PROFILE: A 
champion 

of older women 
enters publishing 
Frances Lear was a feisty 
child, a frustrated housewife 
and finally a divorcée with 
big money. With it, she is 
trying to free her female 
agemates from the youth cult. 





SPORT: Want your 
favorite player’s 
autograph? Pay up 
Baseball heroes are selling 
their good names for cash at 
autograph marts. The old 
signings over dugout railings 
are fading as promoters keep 
the kids moving in assembly 
lines of dreams. 
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ETHICS: Rationing RADIO: Crusading 
health care may be talk-show hosts are 
the next step stirring up protest 


With shrinking budgets and a 
growing load of uninsured 
patients, Oregon and 
California’s Alameda County 
are setting priorities on what 
services they will pay for. 





They helped scuttle a 
congressional pay raise and 
have launched a campaign to 
boycott Exxon. But are these 
activists of the airwaves 
misusing their power? 
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From the Publisher 


lasnost may mean 

greater openness in 
the U.S.S.R., but it isn’t ev- 
ery day that you can drop 
in for tea with the Soviet 
Foreign Minister. But last 
week Moscow bureau chief 
John Kohan and corre- 
spondent Ann Blackman 
did, joining Eduard She- 
vardnadze in his seventh- 
floor Kremlin office for tea 
and his first interview with 
an American magazine. At 





Unprecedented access: Kohan and Blackman with Shevardnadze 


cial issue on the “new” So- 
viet Union. Shevardnadze 
called it a “fitting title.” 
The 3,000 copies of the 
magazine available in Mos- 
cow and Leningrad sold out 
in a couple of days. 

The Shevardnadze in- 
terview was the culmina- 
tion of a week of unprece- 
dented access to the 
Foreign Ministry. The two 
spent 15 hours interviewing 
eight top diplomats and 


TWHANDOIN SIBHD 





one point Shevardnadze, 
graciously offering a cup to 
Blackman, allowed that by 
his own count, he has ap- 
peared in TIME on at least 40 occasions. 

With this week's cover stories, make that at least 41. From 
the inception of perestroika, our Moscow bureau has chronicled 
the stunning make-over of the Soviet Union. For Blackman, 
who arrived in 1987 after 17 years in Washington, delving into 
Gorbachev's odd combination of internal imbroglios and dy- 
namic foreign policy has proved the opportunity of a lifetime. 
Says Blackman: “For a reporter today, Moscow is the big rock- 
candy mountain. There's a story on every street corner.” Last 
month she and Kohan scoured the country to report TIME’s spe- 


“Moscow is the big rock-candy mountain. 
There's a story on every street corner.” 


aides who offered insights 
into the workings of both 
the Foreign Ministry and 
Shevardnadze himself. In 
fact, the Soviets have become gluttons for glasnost. One session, 
conducted in both Russian and English, took eight hours. Says 
Blackman: “It was John and I who finally suggested we call ita 
day.” At another interview with a top Shevardnadze staffer, 
Blackman was locked in the room to hear everything the official 
had to say. “We can’t take any chances,” an aide explained 
sheepishly. No problem. We never run away from a good story. 


Rb L. Wl, 








Movado Watch Corporation, Dept. TI, 125 Chubb Ave., Lyndhurst, N.J,07071 
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Businesses arrive daily. But’seldom depart. 


nee 


How do you know if your business insurer is on track? Try counting the number of policyholders who renew their in- 
surance coverages each year. 

At Wausau, we have an enviable rate of renewal. In fact, nearly one-third of our policyholders have been with Wausau 
for over 10 years. Perhaps it's because we specialize in business insurance, committing all our people and all our resources 
to the needs of business. ; 

Or, because we have consultants and specialists traveling the country, touring work sites and recommending loss con- 
trol programs. Maybe it’s the importance we place on efficient claims handling 
and personal service. 

Whatever the reasons, Wausau policyholders tend to stay Wausau policy- 
holders. It's a track record few can match. 


Wausau Insurance Companies, 2000 Westwood Drive, Wausau, Wisconsin 54401 Telephone (715) 845-5211 A Member of the Nationwide® Group. 
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LUCKY GOLDSTAR & YOU... 
























«COME THROUGH 
WITH FLYING COLORS 


The spirit of fair play, free com- 
petition and international co- 
operation has ever been our driving 
force, making us what we are today. 
A US$15 billion enterprise with 
over 80 offices spanning the globe. 

We work in partnership with such 
firms as AT&T, Siemens, Hitachi, 
Helena Rubinstein and Caltex. 
Because we believe close cooperation 
breeds mutual success. 

If you'd like to join our team, 
you know where to find us. On 
the fast track to a better tomorrow. 

Lacky-Goldstar. 


Chemistry and resources 
Consumer and industrial electronics 
@Trade, finance and engineering 
Public services 


|E2 LUCKY-GOLDSTAR 


LGI PR: Yoido P.O. Box 699, Seoul, Korea. Phone (02) 785-5694 
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The Fortunate 300 Of 
The Fortune 500 


Stay At The 


n-Hotel. 





EMBASSY SUITES 


Kole, 


These fortunate 300 didn’t get where 
they are today by making bad decisions. 
They got there by knowing a good 
value when they see it, by sticking with 
a proven product, and by making life 
easier for their people on the move. 
Oakwood Living makes good 
sense when you consider that for nearly 
half the price of staying in a hotel, you 
can live in a spacious, fully-furnished 
apartment complete with kitchen, and 








all the amenities you'd expect to find at 
a resort hotel. 

Living at the Un-Hotel doesn’t 
automatically guarantee acceptance 
into the Fortune 500°" but it’s a start. 
The next time your people need a home 
away from home for 30 days or longer, 
call the Un-Hotel at (800) 421-6654. 

It just might be the smartest call you'll 
ever make. 





OAKWOOD 
LIVING 


The Un-Hotel. 


Prices quoted are average costs per night for 30-day stays throughout Oakwood's network of more than 60 locations nationwide 
including: Alexandria, VA; Atlanta, GA; Austin, TX; Chicago, IL; Coronado, CA; Denver, CO; Garden Grove, CA; Houston, 
IX; Huntington Beach, CA; Las Vegas, NV; Long Beach, CA; Los Angeles, CA; Marina Del Rey, C A; Mountain View, CA; 
Newport Beach, CA; Palmdale, CA; Pomona, CA; Raleigh, NC; San Diego, CA; San Francisco, CA; San Jose, ¢ A; Sherman 
Oaks, CA; Toluca Lake, CA; Torrance, CA; Upland, CA; Van Nuys, CA; Woodland Hills, CA 


FORTUNE 500 IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF THE TIME INC. MAGAZINE CO 


Let’s say the foot is your company, 
the banana is a change 1n interest rates, 
and the floor is extremely hard. 





The economy can be accused of many things. Predictability is probably 
not one of them. 

This economic fickleness can place your company in a rather vulnerable 
position. As you charge boldly into the future, eyes on the horizon, even a fairly 
minor fluctuation in interest rates can sneak up on you and bring your company 
to its knees. 

Or to some even humbler portion of its anatomy. 


The same thing can happen, of course, if exchange rates or commodity 









costs decide to dance a little jig. 





Clearly, some- thing should be done to deal with this threat. 


At Continental Bank, we suggest financial risk management. 


In brief, risk management allows your company to specify 


exactly how much rate variation you're willing to tolerate. 






If rates rise or fall beyond 
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the limits 
you've specified, 

you're protected. 
Whether the rate in question is the 
prime or Eurodollar, yen or deutschemark. 

Beyond the obvious peace of mind it 
offers, financial risk management confers numerous 
other benefits. 

It controls your cost of funds. It allows you to budget your interest 
expense with greater confidence. It prevents unforeseen depletion of your capital. 
On the whole, it permits you to do business in a much more orderly fashion. 

Risk management is a relatively recent arrival on the financial scene, but it 
is already being heralded as the ideal mix of prudence and opportunity. It accords 
well with our philosophy—which is to bring our customers the most innovative, 
most effective financial tools we can find, develop or invent. 

> To learn more about how risk management can help your company, talk to 
| a Continental banker at (312) 828-5799. There'll still be bananas in the world. 


But at least you won't be stepping on them. ‘Dr Continental Bank 


A new approach to business: 


© 1989 British Anways, 
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WE'VE 
MANAGED TO 
CONFOUND 
SOME OF 
THE WORLD'S TOP 
DECISION-MAKERS. 


Cognac or Cabernet, Mozart 





or Mendelssohn. The Times or 







the Tatler. British Airways’ 
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BRITISH AIRWAYS 


The worlds favourite airline: 













Letters 


“The business of 
America is 
busyness.” 


John Hellegers, Jenkintown, Pa. 





There's one news analysis program considered “can't miss” by Washington officials. 
The McLaughlin Group. 

Among its chief assets are the wit and intellect of John McLaughlin, Eleanor Clift, 
Fred Barnes, Morton Kondracke, Pat Buchanan and Jack Germond. 

They provide insightful, often prescient, political commentary on the most up-to- 
the-minute developments. Often with heated exchanges. 

So tune in to The McLaughlin Group. It's comprehensive, contentious and... 
contagious. 


Made possible by a grant from GE. 
THE McLAUGHLIN GROUP 


Check your local listing for station and time. 








We bring good things to life. 








| Your story on the rat race in America TIME Magazine’s New York Metro less expensive than New York or 


| (LiviNG, April 24] summarized the im- Edition targets one of the world’s The New Yorker, yet reaches more 
portant perspectives on a topic many peo- leading markets with all the edi readers than they do— combined 
ple either don’t comprehend or are afraid torial pow er of the world’s leading So move into New York with 
to address: What really is the “good life”? newsmagazine f TIME’s New York Metro Edition 
Are we methodically destroying our cul- You say you cant afford space Michael Ward is waiting for your 


ture, families, relationships, health and in New York? TIME New York is call at (212) 522-4897 
ability to be content with ourselves? And 
for what? To pursue additional posses- 
sions, status and the inside track? We wee calling cnace 1 panko, > ae B 
must redefine happiness and concentrate We re selling space in New Yor k. 


our time on what really counts. Prime locations available. 


| Terry O'Brien - 


Chanhassen, Minn. 


Another by-product of our hectic pace 
can be loneliness. No one has time just to 
be a friend anymore. I remember the days 
when I could call a pal for sympathy and 
get a lift after a bad day. Now I reach an 
answering machine. 


Joan Servis | 
Centerville, Ohio 


To paraphrase Calvin Coolidge, the 
business of America is busyness. 

John Hellegers 

Jenkintown, Pa. 


As a woman who gave up the fast- 
track world of a full-time law practice in 
order to stay home with my preschool-age 
daughter, I take offense at the character- 
ization of withdrawal from the work force 
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First came the Magic Kingdom. Then Epcot Center, 
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Now, the Disney-MGM Studios Theme Park! 
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7 Walt [eA)isney World. 














as a “glib answer” to the so-called prob- 
lem of not enough time. I made this seri- 
ous choice because I wanted to be able to 
provide for my daughter the time, atten- 
tion, love and nurturing she needed from 
me, her parent. 


Mary T.L. Bannon 
West Hartford, Conn. 


I'm confused. For years, I have been 
hearing that Americans have become lazy 
and that we are easy prey for those indus- 
trious, highly productive foreigners. Now 
I read that we are working too hard, and 
everything is going to collapse if we do not 
learn to relax, What gives? 

Frank M. Radoslovich 
Washington 


The rat race has no winners: it is a 
lose-lose contest. 

Alexander Zelenka 

Dallas 


Your article looks intriguing. I wish I 
had time to read it. 

Virginia De Koning 

Blenheim, Ont. 


Two Hundred Years of Congress 


Despite your piece defending the U.S. 
Congress [Essay, April 17], that body is a 
brainless monster, feasting on its own 
vanity and ignorance. Its members re- 
main in office term after term simply by 
overfeeding their constituents out of the 
US. Treasury, with little thought or con- 
cern for the country as a whole. That is 
why the national debt has become the 
problem it is, and that is also why the ma- 
jority of voters, observing how truly bad 
Congress is, continue to send a Republi- 
can to the White House. 

Teddy A. Byrd Sr. 
Merritt Island, Fla. 


Americans must beware of insidious 
attempts to grab power by the Executive 
Branch. The line-item veto is the next 
step to one-branch control. The alterna- 
tive to constitutional checks and balances 
is a dictatorship. Lack of power sharing 
may explain why few democracies have 
survived even 200 years. 

George A. Weber 
Mason City, lowa 


Congress is not capable of dealing 
with the multiplicity of complex decisions 
that must be made. The world has dra- 
matically changed in the past 200 years, 
and we need an institution that reflects 
and responds to that change. I would like 
to see a system patterned after the British 
parliamentary model. The party elected 
to the White House should have a chance 
to set the agenda and carry it out. If it 
fails, it is removed. 

Carl La Verghetta 
Columbia, Md. 





The American voting public is simply 
expressing its belief that neither the Exec- 
utive Branch (President, Republican) nor 
the Legislative Branch (Congress, mostly 
Democratic) is to be trusted alone. So the 
voters make their selections and then let 
them slug it out. This way of handling the 
dilemma seems pretty healthy to me. 

Ronald L. Braun 
Somerset, N.J. 


Wright's Ethics 


Your article “Wright Fights Back” 
(NATION, April 24], reporting the allega- 
tions against House Speaker Jim Wright, 
pinpointed the more pervasive guilt 
shared by both political parties: a preoc- 
cupation with capitalizing on the ethical 
blunders of members of the other party. 
In recent years the American public has 
witnessed a Ping-Pong match of ethics be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans. Most 
of us just want to know who is minding 
the store. 

Debbie Burns 
Mercer, Pa. 


I am disgusted with the so-called ser- 
vants of the people in Washington who 
whine about salaries and perks that far 
exceed the median income in this coun- 
try, and whose idea of public service is to 
acquire power and influence. If they find 
their incomes so inadequate for their 
needs that they must accept bribes or find 
loopholes to get money, I question why 
they work so hard to stay in office. 

Margaret O'R. McPike 
Northbrook, Ill. 


You report that Speaker Wright is 
most eager to defend his honor. What 
honor, may I ask? 

William Loeb 
Memphis 


Betrayed by the Eggs 

Simon Schama’s Citizens: A Chronicle 
of the French Revolution makes fascinat- 
ing reading [BOOKS, April 17]. Of particu- 
lar interest are the minor events de- 
scribed, such as the account of the hapless 
Marquis de Condorcet, who gave himself 
away as an aristocrat when he asked for 
an omelet of a dozen eggs. One can’t help 
wondering whether this is the earliest evi- 

dence that excess cholesterol can kill. 
Martin Glassman 
Cincinnati 


Forests of Brazil 


I don’t believe that any American 
could condone the exploitation and de- 
struction of the Amazon Basin [ENVI- 
RONMENT, April 17]. But how can we crit- 
icize the Brazilian government for its 
actions, or lack thereof, while we continue 
to destroy the habitats of our national 
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bird, the bald eagle, and our own Govern- 
ment allows Alaska’s Tongass National 
Forest to be extensively logged? U.S. citi- 
zens cannot hope to be taken seriously as 
environmentalists so long as we remain 
unwilling to follow our own advice. 
Laura A. Norton 
Greeley, Colo. 


If the Amazon rain forest is so impor- 
tant to the earth’s atmosphere, why can’t 
the nations of the world unite and co-lease 
it from Brazil for a fair price? This plan 
could help that country bring some of its 
poverty and world debt under control, 
and would help save our environment. 
Brazil, what's it worth to you? 

Bridget Alley 
Rugby, Tenn. 





Abbie Hoffman's Legacy 


I remember Abbie Hoffman from his 
work Steal This Book, which I first read in 
the ’70s [NATION, April 24]. A classmate 
had brought the book to school, and a 
friend of mine stole it. A few years later, I 
lifted the work from my friend. And after 
two years, someone took it from me. Hoff- 
man may be gone, but his beliefs will be 
passed on from one generation to the 
next. Just like that little book. 

Ford Robin Dolin 
Philadelphia 


The death of Hoffman and the sym- 
bolic end of a pernicious era in America 
must be greeted with relief. That an anar- 
chist revolutionary like Hoffman could 
have achieved such notoriety typifies 
what was wrong with his generation. He 
was the kind of person you warned your 
kids about. 


Wayne S. Kreger 
Malibu, Calif. 





Rockefeller Center 

New York, N.Y. 10020 

[Fax number: (212) 22-0907] 

Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home telephone, 


and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space, 








The fastest way to get into 
the movie business. 





Now you can get into the movies 
quicker than Judy Garland. With 
National's New Electronic Advantage:” 
A remarkable new “‘card-swipe” technol- 
ogy designed to take you from the runway 
to the freeway. Fast. In fact, as a member of 
our Emerald Club, you can enjoy the same quick service on 
vacation as you do on business. Simply go to one of our 
Electronic Advantage” stations, swipe your 
Emerald Club card, and you're on 
your way to attractions like the y . 
new Disney MGM Studios 
Theme Park. To enjoy the luxury 
of the Electronic Advantage;” or 
to make reservations, simply call 
1-800-CAR-RENT:" And you 
won't even have to audition. mi 


=e National. 
XS CarRental.. (iy 
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© 1989 AT&T 


The third in a series to help set the record straight 


The Price Myt 


“Some long distance companies say they can save you money 


However, the average business call is over 4 minutes.” 
Jack Duffy, AT&T 
District Manager 














h Destroyed. 


‘based on a one-minute call. 


“It pays to read the fine print in ads 
for long distance service. You'll find 
some companies making cost com- 
parisons to AT&T for a 6-second or 12- 
second call.Can you believe that? How 
many 6-second calls do you make? 

The truth is, most business 
\ calls are longer than one minute. 

) And on that basis, AT&T's prices are 
extremely competitive. 

In fact, the longer you talk, the more 
competitive our prices become. 

All of which is pretty remarkable. 
Especially when you consider that, with us, youre getting AT&T 
quality, service, technology and reliability. 

You're getting the most advanced network in the world. A net 
work that checks the path a call takes, both ways, to make sure 
it's trouble-free. A network that offers the fastest call setup time. 
And the clearest, highest quality data transmission possible. 

With AT&T, every time you make a long distance call, time is 
on your side. And so is a whole lot more” 


























Jack Duffy, ATaT 


It’s time you knew the facts about long distance 
prices. Callus now at: 


1800 222-0400 


Afst 


The right choice. 
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O. New Zealand’s 
North Island, in stately 
Government Gardens, 
two “Kiwis” 

await their 

turn at 

Lawn Bowls, a Down 
Under sporting 
tradition dating back 
to 12th century 
England. 





\. @ANTAS 


The Airline of Australia 





Down Under Its down home to us. 




















GORE VIDAL’S BILLY THE KID 
(TNT, May 10, 8 p.m. EDT). Turns 
out he wasn’t such a bad kid after 
all. The author of Burrand Lin- 
coln re-examines the legendary 
Western outlaw (Val Kilmer) in 
a made-for-cable movie. 


RAY CHARLES IN CONCERT 
WITH THE NEW YORK CITY 
BALLET (pps, May 12,9 p.m. 
on most stations). Such 
Charles classics as Hit the 
Road Jack and What'd I Say 
provided the inspiration for 
Peter Martins’ ballet A Fool 
for You, being presented Live 
from Lincoln Center. 


ROE VS. WADE (NBC, May 15, 
9 p.m. EDT). Background view- 
ing for Supreme Court watch- 
ers: Holly Hunter (Broadcast 
News) plays the Texas woman 
who sued to terminate her 
pregnancy in this docudrama 
about the landmark abortion 
case now under review. 


MASTERPIECES OF IMPRES- 
SIONISM AND POST- 
IMPRESSIONISM: THE 
ANNENBERG COLLECTION, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Fifty prime paintings by artists 
from Van Gogh and Cézanne 
through Gauguin and Braque, 
acquired over the past four 
decades by publisher Walter 











Critics’ Choice 


Annenberg and his wife. May 
21 through Sept. 17. 


TIMUR AND THE PRINCELY 
VISION: PERSIAN ART AND 
CULTURE IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY, Arthur M. Sackler 
Gallery, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington. The reigns 
of the legendary warlord Ti- 
mur (known as Tamerlane in 
the West) and his successors 
produced some of Islam's fin- 
est paintings, ceramics, carv- 
ings and other works, all richly 
sampled here. Through July 6. 


MASTERWORKS OF MING 
AND QING PAINTING FROM 
THE FORBIDDEN CITY, Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. The 
show's 76 treasures, lent by the 
Palace Museum in Beijing, con- 
sist mostly of painted scrolls 
from China’s last two imperial 
dynasties (1368-1644 and 1644- 
1911). Through May 21. 





COLLECTED POEMS by Philip 
Larkin (Farrar, Straus & Gir- 
oux; $22.50). The pre-eminent 
poet of his time, Larkin died in 
1985 at age 63. This collection 
includes works previously un- 
published or unavailable in 
book form, and documents the 
triumph of a poet who found 
his style by lowering his voice. 


CITIZEN WELLES by Frank 
Brady (Scribner’s; $24.95). An- 
ecdote and scholarship are 
nicely balanced in this new bi- 
ography of Orson Welles, 
whose roller-coaster career in 
stage, screen and radio cov- 
ered the spectrum from clas- 
sics to commercials. 








HEATER 


ARISTOCRATS. Brian Friel’s 
depiction of a gilded Irish clan 
in decline, sensitively acted 
off-Broadway, is the best play 
on view in New York City and 
merits comparison with Che- 
khov’s The Cherry Orchard. 


IMPERIAL BELLS OF CHINA. 
The clang and whir of hypnot- 
ic musical instruments, the 
swish of dancers’ 6-ft. sleeves 
and the rainbow splendor 

of ceremonial robes are 
explained by Gregory Peck’'s 
recorded narration in this 
imported spectacle now tour- 
ing the U.S. 


MINAMATA. The premonitory 
1948 pollution tragedy in a Jap- 
anese fishing village inspired 


| the images in this harrowing 





multimedia alarm at the Los 
Angeles Theater Center. 


OVIES 


LOVERBOY. Delivering pizza 
in Beverly Hills offers all sorts 
of erotic opportunities—and 


maican drug dealer and John 
Profumo, Secretary of War in 
Harold Macmillan’s Cabinet. 
This express tour through 
swinging London plays like 
News of the World headlines 
set to early ‘60s rock 'n’ roll. 


MISS FIRECRACKER. Holly 

| Hunter reprises her stage role 
| asa lovelorn orphan deter- 
mined to win a beauty contest. 
Mary Steenburgen and Alfre 
Woodard also shine in Beth 
Henley’s comedy about the 
danger of holding on to youth- 
ful dreams and the liberating 
effect of letting them go. 








LOUIS ARMSTRONG: THE 
HOT FIVES & HOT SEVENS, 
VOLUME Ill (Columbia). 
Young “Satch” at the peak of 
his force and creative genius. 
Featuring Johnny Dodds, Kid 
Ory and Earl Hines, these 16 
digitally remastered sides from 
1927 and 1928 spearhead the 
latest batch of releases in Co- 
lumbia’s outstanding Jazz 
Masterpieces series. 





PHOEBE SNOW: SOMETHING 
REAL (Elektra). Real is right: 











ten raw and lyrical bits of musi- | 


cal autobiography from one of 
the ‘70s’ best singer-songwrit- 

| ers. On the evidence, she should 
be flourishing in the "90s too. 


comic ones too—in this cheeky | 


romantic romp. Patrick 
Dempsey has the charm and 
director Joan Micklin Silver 
the knack to bring off a mod- 
ern farce in the classic style. 


SCANDAL. It’s all here: the 
loveless romances of Christine 
Keeler with a Soviet spy, a Ja- 
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MADONNA: LIKE A PRAYER 
(Sire). The title track is creating 
all the fuss, but this is a fine pop 
album, with a couple of the best 
tracks (‘Til Death Do Us Part 
and Promise to Try) sounding 
as intimate as a confessional. 
Memorable from start to finish, 
and danceable throughout 
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There's no 
substitute 


for Good 
Service 



























TIME's service to its readers 
doesn't only include over 60 
years of excellence in jour- 
nalism and photography. It 
also entails ensuring that its 
readers receive the customer 
service they deserve. For toll- 
free service, call: 


1-800- 
541-1000 


TIME'’s customer service 
representatives can help you to: 


Renew your Subscription 
Early so there will be no 
interruption in your 
service. 


Renew Gift Subscriptions 
so you can guarantee 
delivery of gift 
subscriptions to your 
friends and relatives. 


[3.A Change your Address 
(please notify us four 
weeks in advance). 


Answer Questions about 
your subscription, its 
expiration or delivery 
difficulties. 


OR WRITE US: 


TIME Subscription 
Service Department 
P.O. Box 60001 
Tampa, Florida 33660-0001 
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American Scene 
Pago Pago, American Samoa 


Whose Nation 
Is This Anyway? 





A half Polynesian idyll, half 
Rotary Club protectorate 





BY PICOIYER 





ll the pillars of American civic righ- 

teousness are here: the YWCA choir, 
the Boy Scouts, the 4-H club, the church- 
sponsored floats, even the pom-pom girls 
strutting their stuff to the strains of Happy 
Days Are Here Again. It could, really, be 
any All-American small town putting on 


| an Independence Day parade on any vil- 








Dancing between two worlds: Governor Coleman sways to island tunes as U.S. flags flutter 








it is played at the Marylebone Cricket 
Club in London. Oh, no! This is tropical, 
Technicolor kirikiti—buxom girls in lem- 
on yellow shirts and sky blue skirts 
thwacking around a homemade rubber 
ball with a three-sided bat, while support- 
ers rhythmically chant and dance and 
beat vigorously on biscuit tins. 


And the Fourth of July is still two | 


months away! 





Legally, then, “the Peoria of the Pacific” 
remains in as mingled a state as its notorious 
climate of simultaneous rain and shine 





lage green. Except that this truly is, in the 
strict anthropological sense, a village, and 
the green here is really, really green. And 
the girls are dressed in grass skirts, and so 
too are many of the boys, with sashes of 
flowers across their oiled chests and wov- 
en tree bark around their ankles. The 50- 


| man long boats are racing past mist- 


wreathed rain-forest mountains, and the 
muddy park is taken over by cricket. But 


not the game of white-flannel elegance as | 





What is this? Where are we? Good 
question. Technically, we are in Ameri- 
can Samoa, an “unincorporated territory” 


| of seven tiny volcanic islands adminis- 


tered since 1951 by the U.S. Department 
of the Interior. Physically, we are midway 
between Hawaii and Australia, on the 
only piece of American soil south of the 
equator, and on the very edge of the inter- 
national date line (this is one of the last 
places on earth where the day begins). Of- 
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THANKS TO THE POSTAL SERVICE, 
THIS IS THE ONLY LENGTHY FLOAT 
MOBIL HAS TO DEAL WITH. 





ete 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS ARE REACHING MOBIL FASTER SINCE WE HELPED 
THEIR CREDIT CARD CENTER CUT MAIL FLOAT TIME BY A FULL DAY. 


Ralph Beckett, Mobil’s Supervisor of Operations Processing, saw 
great potential benefits in barcoding their credit card statements. 
With the help of our Jane Dyer and Clete Coursen, Mobil began 
barcoding customers’ statements as well as their courtesy reply mail. 
And they began to get back remittances a full day sooner, on 
the average. 
Ralph Beckett estimates that this two-pronged barcoding 
has realized as much as $2,000,000 for Mobil in reduced mail float 
time last year — plus another $170,000 in postage discounts. 
Whenitcomestosain: -rererereeer ee 


money, the Postal Service can SHOW ME HOW TO REDUCE MY FLOAT TIME. 








help your ship come in, too. SEND MY FREE BROCHURE AND CASSETTE TODAY. 
Send the coupon and learn about Call 1-800-842-9000, Ext. 227 or mail this coupon to: 
2 axe : i ice, PO Box 7897, Mt Prospect IL 60056-9903 
all our creative solutions. a ee state ee 
Insurance Government Securities Services 
UNITED STATES Banking Publishing Utilities Manufacturing 
- POSTA | SERVICE’ Retail Education Wholesale Other 
Name — — litle ¥ 
Sees WE DELIVER. “ ss 
Street Address — = . 
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Achieve Personal 


Excellence. 





With the one and only Canon FAXPHONE™ It offers 
outstanding functional excellence in personal fax. 

And no wonder. Canon, maker of America’s #1 Personal 
Copiers, has designed personal facsimile especially for the 
needs of small business. And to make sure your needs are 
answered perfectly, Canon FAXPHONEs are available in a 
choice of models. From the most basic. To the one that’s a 
whole business communications center. 

We've also just introduced a brand new model, the 
FAXPHONE 15, which adds advanced business phone features 
to basic fax. 

Every one of these FAXPHONEs is simple, reliable — 
even enjoyable — to use. And can help 
enhance your productivity to the maximum 


Personal excellence in fax. Well, 
what else would you expect from Canon? FAX PH O N = 











American Scene 





ficially, we are celebrating Flag Day, the 
89th anniversary of the first raising of the 
Stars and Stripes on this palm-fringed 
South Sea bubble. And truthfully, we are 
in a kind of green-fringed gray area, nei- 
ther here nor there. 

For American Samoa is not quite 
American and not quite Samoa: it sends a 
Congressman to Washington, but he is 
not allowed to vote; its 38,000 people are 


| counted as “U.S. nationals” but cannot 








cast ballots for anything except island 
leaders. In the early 1960s, the Federal 
Government started pouring planeloads 
of money into its castaway dependency, 
partly in the spirit of idealism, and partly 
with an eye to its unmatched, and strate- 
gically useful, harbor (last year, Washing- 
ton sent $45 million in direct aid to a com- 
munity with one-sixth as many people as 
Mesa, Ariz.). Yet the U.S. has never both- 
ered too much about the legal niceties of 
its anomalous territory. After President 
William McKinley took over the main is- 
land in 1900, fully 29 years passed before 
Congress deigned to make the transfer 
formal. 


egally, then, “the Peoria of the 

Pacific” remains in as mingled a 
state as its notorious climate of 
simultaneous rain and shine. How, for 
instance, can American laws of inheri- 
tance be applied to a culture in which 
90% of the land is communally owned 
by extended families? And how can due 
process be served in a world in which it 
is regarded as impolite to refuse a re- 
quest, especially from a mazai, or all 
powerful village chief? “We try,” ex- 
plains Grover Joseph Rees III, the for- 
mer Chief Justice of the High Court, “to 
blend Western procedures with Samoan 
substance. But often, of course, it’s not so 
simple—because the substance is based 
on the procedure. Our usual rule is that 
statute trumps custom, but custom can- 
not trump statute.” Nevertheless, local 
leaders are still bewildered, and often 
enraged, when federal law is imposed on 


Bingo. 
Yet if the island is part Polynesian 
idyll, it is also part Rotary Club protec- 











Free price comparison to prove that you can 


Save up to $500 a year 


on life insurance 
without ever talking to a salesman. 


No matter what type of life 
insurance you have, chances are good 
you can save hundreds each year 
over what you're paying now. Read 
how easy it is to get AmericaS 
top-rated insurance companies to bid 
their absolute lowest price for 
your business. 


You're probably paying 
two or times as 
much as you have to for 
life insurance coverage. 


Most people pay much more than 
they have to for life insurance. For 
example, people with 7erm Life often 
pay twice as much as necessary for 
the amount of coverage they have. 


_America’s top-rated 
insurance companies 
will bid for 
your business. 


Your SelectQuote Comparison is 
completely unbiased. The informa- 
tion you give us on the coupon below 
is entered in our computer. The 
companies are then compared for the 
lowest rates on yearly-renewable 
term life insurance. The best prices 
are included in your SelectQuote 
Price Comparison. 

All companies are rated A or A+ 
by A.M. Best, America’ leading 
evaluation service for insurance 
companies. 

New York quotes contain only New York licensed 
companies 


uote saved 
on my life 


“Selec 
me 4 


insurance premiums.” 





“With SelectQuote, a single toll-free 
call brought me all the information 
1 needed. And now I save almost $300 
a year” 
: A. Preston Petty 
Retail Consultant 


It’s easy to compare 
and shop at home — no 
salesperson will call. 


Your SelectQuote Rate Comparison 
is completely free and gives you 
everything you need to choose the 
best insurance value. If you have 
questions, or want to order insurance 
by phone, call us. Our highly-skilled 
representatives will assist you. 

But there is no obligation to buy. 
And we have no salespeople to call 
you. 


Call toll free today 


1-800-343-1985 
































their textbook haven of taboos and | Seen eee ee nee eee ee SS = ante 
tattoos. 1 Name 
On first appearances, American Sa- | Eye Sessile Hamas \ 
moa is anyone’s dream of a South Seas | obligation, my free capecs | 
paradise, its narrow jungle roads lined SelectQuote Price - = ; 
with hibiscus, its deserted white beaches : Comparison for: me ———— on a — | 
ny y omplete before mailin; s 5 
overlooked by windblown coconut | 2 me only peeaint of coverage ($50,000 etetiaia) \$ $ | 
palms. Waves break gently against the Cl me and my spouse. - — 
main road, and the girls wear flowers in | s Birth Date } | 
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torate. The map at the airport here is 
sponsored by the Lions Club, and the lo- 
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INSURANCE SERVICES 


1-800-343-1985 





| cal hospital is named after L.BJ. Days 140 Second Street, San Francisco, CA 94105 
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“Can I pay for my kid’s college?” 


“Will | have enough to retire?” 





“Can | afford to buy a house?” 


Money Guide 





Introducing Money's Guide to 
The Basics of Personal Finance. 


These days, managing your personal 
finances is a little more complicated 
than balancing your checkbook. There 
are so many questions. And choices. 
Where do you begin? 


Here. With the Money Guide to the 
Basics of Personal Finance. It's new 


from the editors of Money Magazine— 


America’s Financial Advisor. 


Whether you’re starting out... 


or starting over. 
The Money Guide to the Basics of 


Personal Finance is designed to help you 


organize and manage your finances 


more easily and efficiently. It provides 
the strong foundation needed to make 


the most of your money. 


Straightforward...practical... 


easy-to-use. 


The comprehensive Guide addresses 
key aspects of money management in 
a fresh, easy-to-understand style. Plus 


it includes numerous charts, graphs, 


checklists and worksheets to help you 


with organization and planning. 









Here's a sample of what 
you'll find in The Basics of 
Personal Finance: 


GETTING STARTED: 

* Controlling your 
spending 

¢ Are treasuries right for 
you? 

¢ Year-round tax planning 

¢ Reading the financial 
pages 

* Cutting your debt 

* Funding a college 
education 


SHOPPING FOR: 

* Checking & savings 
accounts, CDs and credit 
cards 

* Mortgages, home equity 
loans, car loans and 
personal loans 

* Life insurance, health & 
disability, home-owners 
& automobile insurance 

¢ Financial advisors 

¢ The right investments 


Send for the Money 
Guide to The Basics 
of Personal 
Finance, today! 











American Scene 








of Our Lives and Nightingales are shown 
on TV, and Tiger Beat is available at the 
nearest newsstand. All the props of the 
American Dream are here, right down to 
Korean grocery stores and Mexican 
food. American Samoa has a ZIP code, a 
Radio Shack, a Democratic caucus; the 
kids wear LIFE’S A BEACH T shirts, dial 
911 for emergencies and sing along to 
Tiffany on the local AM station; there 
are yellow school buses, American-style 
license plates and U.S. mailboxes. This 
last item is especially strange, since mail 
is not even delivered house-to-house 
here. 


A nd all across the islands, amid 
the run-down pool halls and basket- 
ball courts and liquor stores, stand high 
rebukes to the tropical sultriness—Mor- 
mon and Catholic and Baptist and Con- 
gregationalist churches, white and erect 
in the holiday sunshine. Here, in fact, is 
the strictest kind of Southern Bible Belt: 
villages enforce curfews during evening 
prayers each day, and beaches are often 
closed on Sundays. Teenagers sashay 
around in T shirts that say HAPPINESS IS 








SHARING THE GOSPEL, and the official | 


motto of the island is “Let God be 
first.” 

No surprise, then, that it was here in 
Pago Pago that Somerset Maugham set 
his famous confrontation between the 
missionary and Sadie Thompson. Or 
that discussions of Samoa’s moral—and 
cultural—identity continue as heatedly 
as the much publicized debate between 
Margaret Mead’s classic vision of pasto- 
ral innocence (Coming of Age in Samoa) 
and Derek Freeman’s revisionist ac- 
count of violence and rape (Margaret 
Mead and Samoa—The Making and Un- 
making of an Anthropological Myth). *Be- 
ing bilingual and bicultural doesn’t 
mean you have to be schizophrenic,” 
says Bernie Oordt, who taught at a local 
high school for twelve years. “As long as 
you have a basic bedrock, a strong sys- 
tem of values, you should be big enough 
to incorporate both cultures. And I think 
these people have a very sound sense of 
who they are, tied up with family and 
community.” 

Yet the fact remains that the majority 
of young American Samoans leave the is- 
land within a year of graduation, often to 
return disenchanted with both the main- 
land and their island homeland. And al- 
coholism is a perennial concern in a coun- 
try where beer sometimes seems as much 
in abundance as water. In the cricket- 
chattering dusk, John Kneubuhl, a grand 
old man of the island, who went from here 
to Yale and then toa screenwriting career 





in Hollywood, recalls how he used to play | 


hide-and-seek in the ghost-filled dark asa 
boy. Now, he says, traditions are fading. 
“It’s like a volcano getting ready, not ex- 





OWA IS YOUR ~ 
FAST TRACK 


Business runs better with bright 
workers. And, lowa’s excellence in 
education produces America’s best 
educated work force quality 
workers with the knowledge and 
knowhow to put your business on 
the fast track to profit. 

In lowa, your business gets off to 
a running start through the nation’s 
most comprehensive, customized job 
training program. While your new 
employees are getting up to speed, 
you may receive up to 50 percent 
reimbursement for their wages 
and benefits. 

As your business competes for the 
inside track, the productivity of lowa 
workers quickly puts you ahead of the 
competition. Running at 48 hours of 
value for every 40-hour workweek, 
lowa workers outdistance the national 
pace by 20 percent, putting you on 
the fast track to profit. 

For more information and free, 
confidential site selection services, 
call Bob Henningsen at the Iowa 
Department of Economic Development: 
1-800-543-4834. In lowa, call 
1-515-281-3000. Or, write to 200 
East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, 
Iowa 50309. 
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THE TIME IS RIGHT 








This Year, The Only Thing 
The Guys At The 9th Precinct 
Weren't Able lo Bust 
Was Their Konica Copier. 








If you’re as tough on a copier as they are, 





here’s a toll-free number you can call to get all ae 
the information about Konica’s full line of Sa 
award winning copiers that stand up to whatever ei ~ 

you dish out. 


Konica. Hardworking copiers for hardworking 


_* 
Po 300-648-7130. Konica 


J.S.A., Inc CO! Pl EB RES ech eaax 


© 1989 Konica Business Mac 





SPAIN 





WESTERN 
EVUROPE’S LAST 
FRONTIER 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 





Special Advertising Section 


Spain, traditionally a tourist desti- 

nation, is currently considered a serious 
competitor for multinational industrial 
investment. 

Next month King Juan Carlos I 
and Queen Sofia present the country’s 
top fashion designers with the 
coveted Cristobal Balenciaga awards, 


named in honor of the legendary 





Spanish couturier. Fashion and avant 
garde design are also in vogue in 
Western Europe's last frontier and 


the ceremony dramatically underlines 





their importance. 


@ The third of nine reports outlining 


the cultural, economie, political 





and social renaissance of 


contemporary Spain.®@ 





Indeed the Government of Prime 


Minister Felipe Gonzalez, which has 





led Spain for almost seven years, re- 
structured the country’s textile industry 
and made the apparel and fashion 


sector a strategic priority. 





«Couture has always existed on an 
artisan level in Spain but there is 


é A s be i o N A & L k > an exciting movement today that is 


! surprising Europeans and Japanese,» 
Ss fF A i te - explained Nicolas Bosch, who won this 


year's Balenciaga award for fabric design 








and sells 50% of his production abroad. 


FASHION AS FLAGSHIP 


The Government's goal is to give «Made 


in Spain» the impact and image of 





«Made in Italy.» Fashion, it is hoped, 
will convey a Spanish thrust for quality 
and innovation that could spill over 


into other product areas and export 





markets. 





©1989 The Time Inc. Magazine ¢ ompany 











«Spain has a 
strategic opportunity to 
dramatically improve its 

image by exploiting 
potential in fashion and 
design». 
Gerardo-Miguel Otero Toranzo, 


Instituto Espafiol de 


Comercio Exterior 


(ICEX). 


Textile and fashion also symbolize 
the tensions and potential of much 
that is contemporary Spain. 

Their future performance tests the 
success of the Governments $200 
million industrial restructuring and 
investments by industry of nearly ten 
times that amount. It will determine 
the creative talents of the country’s 
ready-to-wear designers and the 


national and corporate ability to 


«Spain’s fashion designers 
and textile manufacturers 

: must begin to work together 
or neither will prosper». 


Leonor Pérez Pita, 
Comité de Moda. 


penetrate the international market®™ 
: place. 
Whatever the outcome of Spain's 
: efforts to become a force in fashion, 
: the stage is set for an uphill battle. 
Productivity in the textile industry 
: has increased 400 since 1982 due to 
: the State-backed investment program 
- that cut over 35,000 jobs and replaced 
: outmoded equipment. Todaycthe 
: industry officially employs 319,000 
: persons (about Ilo of the industrial 
work force) with perhaps another 20% 
working on the black market. 

But there are still too many small 


textile companies (over 80% of the 


ST 0tit~*«Ci 


Special Advertising Section 


15,000 firms have fewer than 50 
workers) and little synchronization 
between artisans, designers, industri- 
alists and financial sources. 

While domestic consumption has 
risen, imports have also increased 
substantially due to the gradual phasing 
out of tariffs on imported textiles and 
clothing since Spain joined the Euro- 


pean Economic Community three years 


«Spain will be a small but 
competitive force, though 
perhaps never an export 
giant, in international 
fashion». 

Adolfo Dominguez, 


fashion designer. 


ago. The country's traditional trade 
surplus in textiles and textile products 
has slipped into a slight deficit. 

And, despite its comparatively low 
wage structure, the cost differentials 
no longer a major factor in the Spanish 


textile and fashion industry. Instead 


«The creation of stronger 
business groups is essential 
to the success of Spanish 
fashion». 
MafiaJestis Escribano, 


Center of Design and 
Fashion Promotion. 
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of producing inexpensive products, the 
country must capitalize on improved 
design and quality. 

«There is a vast, fragmented indus- 
trial base which was isolated from 
competition during the Franco era,» 
explained Enrique Montal Costa, pre- 
sident of the Instituto Espanol de la 
Moda. «No sector in Spain is waking 
up more quickly than fashion but we 
must solve production, marketing and 
distribution problems as quickly as 
possible.» 

The situation must be resolved in 
the next three years if Spain is to be 


an effective multinational competitor. 


STARTING FROM SCRATCH 


Spain is, in many respects, starting from 
scratch when compared to fashionable 
competitors like Italy and France. But 
® (#}) there i is activity everywhere. 

The Government has set up organi- 
zations to support and subsidize the 
industry, especially joint ventures 
between designers and industrialists. 
Associations, like the Comite de Moda 
in Madrid, have been formed to con- 
solidate expertise, boost exports and 
create foreign and domestic showcases 
for fashion. 

The country holds biannual ready- 
to-wear fashion fairs — the Cibeles in 
Madrid, the Gaudi in Barcelona and 
salons for children’s wear in Valencia 
~ to demonstrate its creative progress 
to international buyers and media. 

There is a boom in fashion maga- 
zines and domestic companies regularly 
call on noted Spanish designers, like 
Alfredo Caral, who designed uniforms 
for Iberia, and Antonio Miro, who 
supplied those for Telefonica. And, of 


course, well-known Spanish names ~ 


Special Advertising Section 


from Loewe leather to Lois jeans - 
are already penetrating international 
markets. 

«The Socialist Government has 
created an environment in which 
fashion and textile designers have an 
opportunity to prosper,» explained 
Enrique Loewe Lynch, head of the 
Loewe fashion goods company begun 
in 1846. «Talented companies and 
designers can make it in Spain but 
there is still a lack of managerial depth, 
not enough money and perhaps too 
much creativity.» 

Indeed, the effort does not satisfy 


everyone. Spanish textile executives 


often allude to Italy where they believe 
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Local fashion shows like the biannual Cibeles 
salon in Madrid, are attracting increasing 
numbers of international buyers. 


manufacturers, distributors and 
bankers creatively coexist. One Spanish 
designer, the highly regarded Sybilla, 
is now manufacturing her entire line in 
collaboration with an Italian firm. 
«The amount of money provided by 
the Spanish Governmentis insufficient 
and we cannot make an indent in 
foreign markets unless it is dramatically 
increased,» said Miguel Bosser Rovira, 
president of the Consejo Intertextil 
Espanol, an organization which has 
represented textile manufacturing 


companies for almost 400 years. 


SHAPING THE FUTURE 


Icis in the interest of Spanish designers 
and industrialists to create joint 
ventures integrating creativity and 
manufacturing . expertise to produce 
exportable products. 

«The only way we can compete in 
global markets is by introducing design 
as a competitive advantage in the pro- 
duct development process,» explained 
Beatriz Munoz-Seca Fernandez-Cuesta, 
head of the Institute for Small and 
Medium Industrial Enterprises (IMPI). 

But this concept is new in Spain 
where quantity, rather than quality, 
has been stressed in textile and most 
other traditional industries. 

Few designers are yet paired with 
industrial partners to forge the market- 
ingand distribution channels necessary 
to penetrate international markets. 
And most textile firms have not yet 
realized the added value of better- 
designed products to compete more 
effectively in international markets. 

While tradition and skepticism have 
prevented a flurry of joint ventures, 
there are exceptions and predictions 
of future pacts as Spaniards initially 
attempt to enter markets in Europe 
and Japan more efficiently, 

Designers Jesus del Pozo and Pedro 
del Hierro, for example, have formed 
industrial partnerships whilea financial 
institution has invested in Trafico de 
Modas. Other fashion designers, like 
Adolfo Dominguez and Roberto 
Verinno, have created their own 
industrial arms. 

elt is absolutely necessary to work 
with industrialists and prove that 
creativity has commercial benefits,» 
explained Pedro del Hierro, whose 


background is in haute couture. «The 





combination gives both designer and 
manufacturer a much better oppor- 
tunity to create a force in the market- 
place.» 

The yet-to-be-consummated __re- 
lationship between designers, manu- 
facturers and financiers is only part of 
the solution. There must also be more 
collaboration between Spanish com- 
panies, the creation of larger corporate 
entities and perhaps increased alliances 
with foreign firms to gain marketing 
and distribution expertise at an inter 
national level. 

Cooperation must be a byword to 
make fashionable Spain successful on 


an international scale. 


MINISTRY A LA MODE 


The Spanish Government has at- 
tempted to stimulate the country’s 
textile and fashion industries through 
a State-backed restructuring program 
and a concerted drive to promote 
fashion. 

Jaime Sodupe Roure, director of 
the Ministry of Industry and Energy's 
Department of Industrial Promotion 
and Technology, recently discussed this 
strategic industrial sector. 

«The Spanish textile industry 
underwent a significant restructuring 
in the early 1980s to reduce the labor 
force and replace ourmoded equipment. 
Though still dominated by small and 
medium-sized companies, its current 
challenge is to compete on an inter- 
national basis in design, manufacturing, 
marketing, distribution and price. 

«Spanish production can no longer 
capitalize on its once lower produc- 
tions costs. The emphasis must be on 


quality. Consequently our current 
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«The next two 


years will determine 
whether Spanish 
fashion, design and 
textile concerns can 
unite to compete on a 
pan-European basis.» 


Antonio Rodriguez Martin, 
Commercial Cedora. 


efforts are to promote strategic alliances 
between designers and industrialists, 
in fashion and other sectors, to add 
value to manufactured goods. 

«But connecting Spanish creative 
designers with financial and industrial 
groups requires a virtual cultural and 
business revolution. That is why the 
Government provides financial incen- 
tives to designers and companies who 
together create products that have 
an opportunity to succeed in export 
markets. We are also allocating funds 
to the marketing, merchandising and 
image promotion of Spanish design. 

«During the next three years we 
hope to consolidate and promote a 
number of specific brands, products 
or fashion names capable of penetrating 
the barrier-free European market of 
the 1990s. We are eager to compete 
and expect a cosmopolitan exchange 
and transfer of technology between 
designers and manufacturers through- 


ou: ZI, 





ROBERTO VERINNO 
Took the name from home- 
town Verin where he began 

his career 20 years ago. 

I le dresses the «increasingly 
independent, professional 
Spanish female with useful 

and simple but elegant 

clothes that can be worn 

more than once and are 
good value.» 


His own industrial base in 





Galicia includes high-tech 


design and manufacturing 
facilities. 
«Verinno has an inter 
national ring to it and 
I planned to be an inter 
national designer from the 
start,» said Verinno (real 
name Manuel Robert 
Marino), who will open a 
boutique in Tokyo in 
September selling a line 


manufactured in Japan. 


Spanish fashion knows no boundaries. 
While the salons are in the larger cities, 
design studios and boutiques are 
opening throughout the country. And 
many Spaniards are already present in 
export markets. 

Robert Verinno was the first Spanish 
designer since Balenciaga to open his 
own boutique in Paris; Pedro Morago's 
clothes are sold in over 200 outlets 
throughout Italy; Adolfo Dominguez 
has been present in Japan for three 
years and Margarita Nuez opened a 
shop in Osaka this spring. 

But most fashion houses are 
relatively small and many designers are 
still striving to create industrial and 
financial relationships necessary for 
growth and expansion. 

«Products of most designers are 
: hard to make, expensive to market and 
~ sometimes difficult to sell,» explained 
Antonio Rodriguez Martin of Com- 
mercial Cedora, which manufactures 
: Jesus del Pozo's women’s wear line. 
: «But they add value, provide a high 
; quality product and enable textile and 
clothing companies to penetrate export 
markets.» 

Designers are also taking their own 


steps to export. One association has 
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«Some designers 


in Spain today will 
be the stars in 
international fashion 
tomorrow». 


Leonor Pérez Pita, 
Comité de Moda 









been formed by five private designers 


; to promote their work abroad. 


Mae LATE START, HEAD START 


Spanish fashion is hardly a male- 
dominated sector. Women designers 
include Maria Araujo, Elisa Bracci, 
Purificacion Garcia, Roser Marceé, 
Margarita Nuez, Agatha Ruiz de la 
Prada and Sybilla. And there are always 
newcomers, like Luis Devota and 
Modesto Lomba who won this year's 
Cristobal Balenciaga prize in the new 
designer category. 

Not all designers in Spain are 
Spanish. Loewe, which employed 
Giorgio Armani in the 1970s, uses 
many Italians. That has enabled the 
company to expand from its traditional 
base in leather to casual sportswear. 

How good are Spain's budding 
fashion kings and queens? 

One international critic suggests 
that the relative youth of the Spanish 
industry could create a fresh and lively 
fashion expression to compete with 
the more stable industries in Italy or 
France. 

«Our late start could give us a head 
start,» contended Jestis del ima, 
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SYBILLA 

Showed her first collection in Madrid six years 
ago and, now 25, is considered the creative star 
of the current generation of Spanish designers. 
Born Sybilla Sorondo in New York, she once 
worked at Yves Saint-Laurent in Paris as a 
seamstress but contends «there is very much of 
Spain in my clothes.» 


ANTONIO MIRO 

He is Spain's acknowledged leader of men's 
fashion and won the Cristobal Balenciaga 
award for best designer in 1987. Miro, who 
opened his first shop in Barcelona in 1967, 
defines his clothes, manufactured by different 
small companies in Catalonia, as «elegant 


PEDRO MORAGO 

Has an expanding distribution newwork in Italy 
where he manufactures clothes for that market. 
eltaly is the crown of European fashion and 
the necessary starting point for international 
success,» he explained at his studio in 
Barcelona. «Spain is producing increasingly 


MANUEL PINA 

The man from La Mancha, recognized by his 
shaven pate, presented his first ready-to-wear 
collection in 1974. His elegant, internationally 
renowned collections respond «to a request 
from the contemporary Spanish female, ha is 
completely different from her mother and 
grandmother, to create emotion with what 

she wears.» 


VictTORIO & LUCCHINO 
They are José Victor Rodriguez Caro and Jose 
Luis Medina del Corral, who work from offices 
in the house in which the painter Velazquez 
was born in Seville. 


Their trademark is an exciting use of 


«Andalusia’s symphony of natural light and 


TRAFICO DE MODAS 
A family concern (one of the ten siblings is 
designer Javier Errando Mariscal who created 
the fen for the 1992 Barcelona Olympics) in 

Valencia. The company, in which a Spanish 
financial institution recently took a 30% stake, 











Her collections, now manufactured in Italy, 
earn kudos from colleagues for their originality 
and she is applauded for going internationally 
so quickly and successfully. 

«1 personally would prefer to return to Spain,» 
Sy Pitts said. «But until now no formal and 
reliable proposition has been made.» 


sportswear for the male working environment.» 
««Made in Spain» used to mean cheap prices 
but it is beginning to symbolize quality,» said 
Miro, estimating that exports will double to 
60% of annual sales in the early 1990s, He plans 
to launch a complete women’s line next year. 


better design ideas and quality but the Italians 
and French are still tops in marketing.» 
Morago’s loose, relaxed style eliberates the 
stressed male of the contemporary world who 
is often constrained personally and socially by 
what he wears.» 


Currently seeking an industrial partner, Pina 
worries that the Spanish fashion business, 
which he calls ¢a mine of talent ready to be 
exploited,» is proceeding too slowly. 

«A designer is a cloud but we need capital, 
management and an industrial infrastructure 
to bring our creations dow nto earth,» 

he explained. 


colors to form a unique fashion expression,» 
according to Victorio. «We create adaptable, 
transformable clothes which delight women 
who know how to capture colors.» 

Victorio & Lucchino export 350 of their 
production and plan to begin manufacturing 
in Japan in the early 1990s. 


has dev cloped a family look, spearheaded by ts 
Trafikito line for kids. 

eChildren’s wear not only has great growth 
yorential but also produc es the mood for 
family fashion,» said commercial director 
Santi Errando 











Matadors keep 
folklore alive... 


An intriguing debate divides contem 


porary Spanish fashion designers 
attempting to go beyond national 
boundaries and conquer international 
markets. It concerns the role played 
by their country’s culture, folklore and 
tradition. 

Some designers want to abandon 
attachments to the past, others want 
to exaggerate them. Most contend that 
past and present Spain is an intangible 
but integral aspect of everything they 
create. 

But whatever the philosophical 
position, there s often a distinct 


Spanish sentiment, look or feel in 


their w ork. 


Folklore 


s our pasl 


our richness 


iniety our rt 


ind our hope 





oul 


oots 
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DANCERS AND MATADORS 


Flamenco entertainers and matadors 
hardly dance or prance out of the 
fashion houses but much contemporary 
ready-to-wear poignantly illustrates 
traditional influences. Intentional or 
not, a particular sentiment charac- 
terizes much of Spain's fabric, fashion 
and accessories. 

«The flair and joy in Spanish fashion 
is quite simply due to the country’s 
history, location and atmosphere,» 
explained Enrique Loewe Lynch of 
Loewe, whose products attempt to 
«update traditional Spanish crafts- 
manship.» 

Even couturiers who contend they 


are primarily inspired by global factors 


«+» but the traditional cape 
inspires current fashions 


























and international markets cannot avoid 
being influenced by the country’s 
climate and light, its colors and its 
artistic past. This is manifested by the 
evocation and use of shawls, flamenco- 
inspired skirts, capes and toreador-like 
pants in almost every collection. 

Yet proclaimed internationalists, 
like Manuel Pina and Roberto Verinno, 
rightly point out that the traditional 
folkloric aspects of Spain are now 
more often utilized by designers in 
Paris and Milan than by Spaniards in 
Barcelona and Madrid. And they 
contend that, despite their Spanish 
roots, their clothes must be marketable 
from Madrid to Tokyo. 

«We are a part of Europe and our 
identity must be international if we 
are to succeed,» said Pina. <A person 
evaluating my fashion should not 
recognize that I am Spanish.» 

«The Spain of today is beyond folk- 
lore,» echoed Verinno. «Fashion is 
universal and Spanish fashion must 


be universal.» 


CORRIDA AND CAPES 


Despite such protestations, there is 
certainly no shortage of folklore in 
fashion. 

The cape, for example, dates back 
centuries to shepherds who wore it to 
protect themselves from the elements. 
Today King Juan Carlos | sometimes 
wears one for royal appearances and 
many designers, like Antonio Alvarado 
and Francis Montesinos, create updated 
versions for men and women. 

And while many flowing skirts 
coming out of the design studios 
obviously evoke the gypsy flamenco 
dancers, there is a significant respect 


for tradition and culture. 
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«The flamenco is a serious religious 
art form and we would never abuse it,» 
said Jose Victor Rodriguez Caro of 
Victorio & Lucchino. «But our designs 
are composites of an Andalusia which 
definitely includes flamenco and the 


corrida de toros.» 
The arts also provide inspiration. 


Barcelona accessory designer Maria 
Araujo, for example, is influenced by 
the works of Fortuny and surrealist 
painters. 

«lam incredibly inspired by past and 
present Spanish artists and designers,» 
admitted Araujo, who often contrasts 
delicate items, such as feathers, with 
heavier materials, like silver. «My 
ambition is to add contemporary 
touches to classical works and create 
updated accessories.» 

Silver, in fact, is enjoying a renaiss- 
ance. 

«Silver is typically Spanish,» said 
jewelry designer Chelo Sastre. «The 
austerity of my silver jewelry comes 
right out of our past.» 

Fashion designer Francis Mon 
tesinos exploits the folklore sentiment 
by using an exaggerated panorama of 
fans, lace, hats, capes and flowers to 
create a fiesta feeling in many of his 
collections. 

«My tendency is towards avant 
garde folklore,» he said in his Valencia 
studios. «That is the true Moda de 
Espana.» 

Yet very few Spanish designers forget 
that, folklore or not, they are designing 
for the customers. 

«The type of women wearing my 
clothes do not have the same cultural 
background,» explained designer Jesus 
del Pozo. «But they do have a similar 


spirit and appreciate the colorful, 


liberated look of Spanish Hashion 





JESUS DEL POZO 
Winner of one of this year's 
Cristobal Balenciaga awards, 
gets high marks for both his 
creativity and the agreement 
with Commercial Cedora to 
manufacture and market his 
pure, simple and austere line 

of women’s clothes which, 


he says, «avoid accessories 





because they merely hide 


defects in fashion.» 
«Spanish industry is ready 
to work with designers’ 
talent to create products 
that will sell in international 
markets,» said del Pozo, who 
presented his first women's 
line in 1980 following a 


career in menswear. 














THAN CLOTHES 


Fashion is not the only area affected 


by Spain's national emphasis on the 
importance of design and quality. The 
mood is overflowing into other sectors, 
including accessories, furniture, 
ceramics and packaging. An evolution 
of design creativity and expertise is 
evident in a variety of niche market 
areas, rangi ng from suede to glazed tiles. 

One designer, former makeup stylist 
Maria Araujo, launched a hat collection 


in the early 1980s and has expa nded her 


innovative line of accessories to belts, 
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«Spanish design is seeking 
an industrial outlet for 


every imaginable product». 


José Ramén Sierra, 


architect. 


«Everyone in this country is 


becoming a designer». 


Gerardo-Miguel Otero, 
ICEX 


Maria Araujo’s shoes 
typify stylish Spanish design. 


gloves, purses, scarves, shoes, jewelry 
and crystal. Agatha Ruiz de la Prada 
designs dresses, bed linen and shoes. 
«Our traditional reputation of pro- 
viding inexpensive products across-the- 
board must be replaced by creative 
design across the-board,» said IMPI’s 
Beatriz Munoz-Seca. «Design can give 
us an image that will lead to the trans- 
national cooperation necessary to 
succeed in many business sectors.» 
IMPI and other Government or- 


ganizations are attempting to generate 














joint ventures between designers and 
industrialists. Their challenge is to 
convince the business community that 
design can add value to virtually every 
product and make them competitive on 
a pan-European basis. 

But the creation of packaging for 
shoes and oranges is a new concept in 
Spain. And while there has been an 
increased emphasis on design, expen- 
diture by Spanish companies is still 
substantially less than in many other 


countries. 


DESIGNING ARTESPANA 


One firm which extensively employs 
design for product creation is Artespana, 
a company owned by the State-con- 
trolled Instituto Nacional de Industria 
INI) and launched 20 years ago to 
promote Spanish handicraft. It now 


uses its own team of five designers and 


«Chaise longue» 
Rafael Moneo 
Artespana 


dozens of external artists to create 
marketable concepts and products. 

«Our contemporary designs, from 
chairs to candelabra, are based on 
Spanish history and tradition,» said 
Artespana general manager Antonio 
Escalada Ruiz-Falco. «They are created 
by Spanish designers in a Spanish 
culture» 

The popular Azimut line, for ex 
ample, includes an updated I8th-century 
chest designed by Pedro Miralles, Jose 
Rafael Moneo’s chaise longue and an 
audio visual cabinet by Oscar Tusquets 
Blanca. 

«Artespana realized that contem- 
porary design could provide them with 
exciting products for today’s markets,» 
said Seville architect José Ramon Sierra, 
noting that Formica Espana also invited 
designers to create new uses for one 


of its plastics. 


DESIGNING TOMORROW 


Besides Government-backed initiatives, 
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another reason for the heated pace of 
design in product development is that 
younger Spaniards want to distinguish 
themselves from earlier generations 
which lived under a totalitarian regime. 
A further creative boost is directly 
related to a flurry of activities — the 
Summer Olympics in Barcelona, a 
World's Fair in Seville and the quin- 
centenary celebration of the discovery 
of America — scheduled for 1992. 

Design is set to go virtually every- 
where in Spain. 

Chic design stores, like B.D. on the 
Calle Mallorca in Barcelona or the 
many in the Madrid mall at Puerta de 
Toledo, are selling novel interior 
furnishings while the Azulete res- 
taurant on Barcelona's via Agusta has 


created an innovative dining room 


within a glass-enclosed conservatory. 





Purses from Loewe are sold worldwide. 


The Spanish Railways are studying the 
possibility of creating a similar «look» 
to stations throughout the country. 

Design will inevitably produce more 
goods for export markets. 

Some 2500 of furniture production 
is now destined for export compared to 
5% a decade ago. Artespana, which has 
16 of its own shops in Spain and a small 
boutique at the Madrid Airport, is 


opening a store in Tokyo next Lmonth 





ADOLFO DOMINGUEZ 
Produces men’s (60% of 
production) and women's 
wear ata manufacturing site 
in Galicia. Multilingual 
Dominguez, probably 
Spain's leading fashion 
exporter, eis nota fashion 
addict, hates strong 
statements and believes that 
simplicity is the last step on 
the ladder of beauty.» 
He launched his concern 14 
years ago after living in Paris 


and London, his clothes have 





been seen on the American 
TV series ‘Miami Vice’ and 
he has shops in London, 
Paris and Hong Kong. 
He also has a licensing 
contract in Japan, where his 
clothes are sold in over 
300 outlets. 
«Design and production 
were my entrée into export 
markets but now | must 
hone my marketing 
approach,» Dominguez 
explained. «During the 
1990s | will continue to 
open shops m all mayor 
European cities and enter 
the North American 


market.» 
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Contemporary icons 
include logos for the 1992 Olympic Games, 
the Spanish fashion industry 
and financial institutions. 





A major challenge for Spain's textile and 
fashion industry is to create businesses 
which merge design and manufacturing 
skills with product distribution and 
marketing expertise. 

There has been an explosion of new 
corporations in Spain during the past 
decade and a blossoming of original 
logos and advertising campaigns. This 
has not only created a boom market 
for Spanish graphic artists but also 
provided an outlet for designers from 
Italy, the United Kingdom and other 
countries. 

«Spain is a country of religious-like 
symbols, images and icons,» said Josep 
Maria Civit, the head of a Barcelona 
design firm. «<The logo is a contem- 
porary icon thatadds flair to a company 


and value to its products.» 


CORPORATE INTENTIONS 


Logos are simultaneously external 
images and indicators of a company’s 
spirit and direction. «Logos symbolize 
the need for modernization in Spain 
and represent the furious pace of 
change,» said IMPI’s Beatriz Munoz- 
Seca. «They are tangible, quick to 
implement, easy to identify and illus- 
trate creativity throughouta company.» 

And these contemporary icons - 
many employing a bright array of 
colors - provide an indication of 
corporate intentions. 

Telefonica’s <T» uses digital-like 
dots within a circle to convey that the 
company has entered the era of digital 
telecommunications and is encouraging 
technological innovations on an inter- 
national level. 

Repsol, the huge State oil company, 
created in 1987 through a merger of four 


State-owned firms, contends its logo is 
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part of a series of common identifying 
elements which gives the company its 
own personality, ensuring a higher 
market profile and presence. 

The Moda de Espana logo includes 
a swirl standing for creativity, a triangle 
representing industry and an «E» for 
Espana. The newly-merged bank BBV 
employs stars which, similar to the 
European flag, provide a pan-European 
panache. And creative logos and trade- 
marks have been designed to promote 
the Olympics, Seville World's Fair and 


other events in 1992. 
ADVERTISING CREATIVITY 


Creativity is also being used to get the 


message across. 


International advertising campaigns 
by Iberia, the national airline, and 
Turespana, the Government's tourism 
organization, have been especially 
effective in making the countrya leading 
tourist destination. 

Last week's San Sebastian Festival, 
which awarded prizes for the best 
publicity in cinemas and on television, 
again demonstrated that Spanish adver- 


tising is effective and state-of-the-art. 


«Creativity in Spanish advertising 
is second only to the United Kingdom 
in Europe today,» contended Isabel 
Yanguas, creative director at a leading 
Madrid advertising agency, singling out 
recent campaigns against AIDS and 
exaggerated television viewing. «Spain's 
sudden entry into democracy removed 
all limitations on creativity» 

The challenge now is whether cor 
porate management and marketing 
skills can equal the creativity displayed 


in the panorama of contemporary 


rs, 





FRANCIS 
MONTESINOS 
Could claim to be among the 
most imaginative of Spanish 
designers. He capitalizes on 
Spanish folklore, fantasy, 
fairy tale and fiesta themes 
to create an avant garde line 
sold as Montesinos Alama. 


His summer collection is 





based around the numerous 


events planned for 
Barcelona, Madrid and 
Seville in 1992. 

«1992 is the year of Spain, 
a year that will truly blend 
our past, present and 
future,» explained the 
designer, who sells 70% of 
his output to women and 


30% Co men. 




















Spain's calles and avenidas are not yet 
quite as fashionable as streets in Paris, 
Rome or Tokyo because many Spaniards 
still underplay the way they dress. 

Informality is definitely the mode 
at theaters in Madrid where the dashing 
image of the Spanish man entering with 
a sweep of his elegant cape is largely 
a thing of the past. 

Naturally what is seen at the fashion 
shows is still not prevalent in public. 
Yet many designers believe that fashion 
in the streets embodies the freedom 
of contemporary Spain. 

«True fashion, whatever it looks like, 
is what you see in the streets,» said 
designer Maria Araujo as she surveyed 
customers at Bijou, her Barcelona bar. 
«Designers are ahead of their time but 
there is a tendency in Spain towards 
comfortable avant garde clothing.» 

Indeed, a nationwide fashion con- 


sciousness is emerging. Fashion is a 


STYLE 
ON THE STREET 


«The Spaniard in the street 
is just discovering 
fashion». 


Antonio Miré, 


designer. 











major theme at upmarket department 
stores like El Corte Ingles and domin- 
ates the windows of boutiques in the 
fashion-filled Mercado Puerta de 
Toledo in Madrid and the Rambla de 
Cataluna in Barcelona. And formal 
dress is the tendency at nightclubs, like 
El Porton in Madrid, or at the opera 
in Barcelona. 

Although the Instituto Espanol de la 
Moda predicts that «El Look Hippie» 
and the ¢Yin Yang Stile» will prevail in 
1990, most Spanish designers do not 
pretend they can dictate the dress of a 
nation, 

«Women and men should simply 
dress comfortably to please themselves 
because dressing to create an image is 
very frustrating,» said designer Antonio 
Alvarado in his studio on Madrid's 


Caballero de Gracia. «Spain's future is 


fashion, not rustration Jy 
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MARGARITA NUEZ 


Launched her career in 1974 


and has just opened a 
boutique in Osaka. Her 
simple, sober clothes are 

aimed at the practical, 

dynamic executive and 
professional women, 
including Queen Sofia. 
«We still don’t have adequate 
experience as marketers, 
multinationals or 
manufacturers but the 
victors in this business will 
be the designers with the best 
finished product,» she said. 
«There is an aesthetic fashion 
in Spain that will have a 


world weight.» 


ANTONIO ALVARADO 
Is regarded as the «bad boy» 
of Spanish fashion and gives 
his collections names like 
«Mortal Sin,» «Bitter Heel» 
and «Low Couture.» 

His clothes can be seen in 
Pedro Almodovar's current 
cinema hit ‘Women on the 

Verge of a Nervous 
Breakdown’ and are sold ata 
boutique he opened in 

Madrid's Puerta de Toledo 

earlier this year. 

The 34-year-old claims to 
shun financial support from 
the Government, refused to 
participate in the last Cibeles 
fashion show and doubts any 

industrial manufacturer 
could meet his rigid demands 


for high quality. 





Imagine 


We've used imagination to give shape to our 
dreams. 

Painting a future in which we're all just a little bit 
closer. 

Setting the wheels in motion to provide 
telecommunication facilities that will put the 
1992 Barcelona Olympics and the Seville World Fair 
within everyone's reach. 

Imagine. 





SPAIN: WESTERN EUROPE’S LAST FRONTIER 


& 


GOODBYE MANANA, HELLO TOMORROW, 
(November 14, 1955, 


The first of nine reports outlining the cultural, economic, political and social renaissance of contemporary Spain 


STZ, 
<p> 


RENEWING SPANISH INDUSTRY 
(January 2, 1959) 
An account of the scientific, industrial and commercial steps being taken to upgrade Spain's industrial 


infrastructure, attract foreign investment and penetrate the international marketplace 


FASHIONABLE \ SPAIN 
The third in the series of nine special advertising sections sponsored by TelefOnica to be published in 
TIME Magazine during the next three years. Our objective is to provide a reliable and factual update of Spain 
as it prepares for the 21st century Future sections describing the evolution of 


Spain; Western Europe's Last Frontier” include 


AN OLYMPIC CHAMPION 
Autumn 1989) 
An in-depth look at the events oocuring in Spain in 1992 including the Barcelona Olympics, the Sev ille 


World's Fair and the quincentenary 


5) 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND HIGH TECH 
(Man of the Year issue, 1990) 


a 
@ 
5. 
5 


An assessment of Spain's effort to up-date its telecommunications network, attract high-technology ventures 


and sell its expertise 


A THRIVING CULTURAL PARADISE 
(Autumn 1990) 
A survey of the architecture, artists, cuisine, literature and other aspects of Spanish culture that continue to 


make the country Europe's number one tourist destination 


SPAIN SPEARHEADS EUROPE 
(Man of the Year issue, January 1991) 
An analysis of Spain's future role in the European Community, and the world, as it approaches 


the 2st century 


SPANISH BANKS GO GLOBAL 
Autumn 1991) 
An overview of the transformation of Spain's financial system as banks, brokers and insurers enter the unified 


European marketplace 


1992 - THE YEAR OF SPAIN 
Man of the Year issue, 1992) 
The final section in TIME Maguzine’s series on Spain provides an assessment of the country’s efforts to 


fo its political, industrial and ge opotitical future 
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LEADING EDGE OF A REVO- 
LUTION. It’s a brown box. You 
probably think they're all alike. But this 
one’s different. We call it AnvilBox. 
AnvilBox stacks higher in warehouses 
to save on space, and protects its 
contents better on the way to market 
It's a radical improvement over other 
brown boxes. But we're not satisfied. 
We're still working to make AnvilBox 


even more revolutionary. 
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actly to explode but at the very least to 


ooze out.” 

To see what is peculiar to American 
Samoa, one need travel only 40 miles 
across the waters to Western Samoa, a rela- 
tively forgotten independent island that 
has four times as many people as its Ameri- 
can namesake, but no congressional! sup- 
port. In Western Samoa, people speak 
English in the gentle, sea-lapping cadences 
of the South Pacific; in American, they fa- 
vor the twang of Beach Boys and Valley 
Girls. In Western, residents play the gen- 
teel old colonial game of lawn bowling; in 
American, they converge on a twelve-lane 
bowling alley. And in Western, the roads 
are lined with pigs, while in American, 
they are crowded with Jeep Cherokees. Al- 
though the 76 square miles of American 
land is clearly more affluent, it is also, ina 
curious way, more derelict. “You'll notice 
that the ceremonies in Western Samoa are 
much more relaxed,” says John Enright, 
American Samoa’s Folk Arts Coordinator 
“Over here they're more uptight. There’s 
always a fear that they’re losing their tradi- 
tions, or that they won't get things quite 
right. I think of this island asa kind of retail 
store of Samoan traditions, with Western 
Samoa as the warehouse.” 


hus the local song that boasts “Samoa, 

there’s no place like you” rings all too 
true for some of the palagis, or foreigners, 
on the island. At American Samoa Com- 
munity College, Philip Grant gamely 
leads Laborday Fatali and a group of oth- 
er flamboyantly named students through 
a discussion of Rousseau and Romanti- 
cism, only occasionally thrown off by a 
modern sensibility (“What does self-serv- 
ing mean?” “Well, the gas station is self- 
service”). Yet Grant, one of those gypsy 
scholars who move from country to coun- 
try, finds Samoa considerably more alien 
than his last posting, in Beirut. “In Leba- 
non,” he says, “there was at least some 
bridge with the West. But here you feel to- 
tally cut off. The culture is 3,000 years old 
and very complex and so different from 


ours that we wouldn't know how to begin | 


to penetrate it.” 

Yet the strangeness is both spiced and 
complicated further by stubborn traces of 
the familiar. On Flag Day, a legal secre- 
tary suddenly re-emerges as a faupou, or 
ceremonial virgin. A U.S. Army man ap- 
pears amid a group of spear-shaking war- 
riors in /avalava skirts, fierce tattoos on 
many thighs. A former Hollywood bit ac- 
tor resumes his role as the “talking chief” 
of Leone, leading his villagers through 
hymn-inflected island chants and primal 
dances. And then, just before Governor 
Peter Coleman, Congressman Eni Faleo- 
mavaega and various other dignitaries get 
ready to join in the final swaying dance, a 
village chorus sits on the ground, chants 
its age-old traditions and dramatically, 
for its climax, flashes—what else?—an 


American flag. ia 
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POCKET-SIZED HEROES 
M any will argue that these com- 


pact classics are “too well 
made,” but we know the 
| rewards of craftsman- 
ship — especially in an 
emergency. Made in the 
U.S.A., the Mini Maglite" 
AA flashlight is from the 
} famous flashlight family 
| renowned for ruggedness 
Hand beacon-brightness, 
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wrist. Head removes and leaves you with a powerful stand-alone candle. Anodized, 
) high strength aluminum components assure corrosion resistance. Only 5%" small; 
] with batteries, spare bulb and manufacturer's lifetime limited warranty. The 
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Includes a surgical steel blade, file with screwdriver tip, scissors, tweezer, toothpick 
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The fact is, with an impressive 
array of products and services like 
this, Visa® could make anyone a bit 
envious. 


_ Visa Gold Card. 

Outdelivering American Express. 

Visa Gold provides full value auto 
rental insurance* emergency travel 
and medical assistance, and at least 
$150,000 in automatic travel accident 
insurance—$50,000 more than 
American Express. Plus Purchase 
Security and Extended Protection* 
which covers most of your purchases 
against theft, fire, loss, or breakage. 
And Visa Gold will bring both 
emergency cash and a replacement 
card right to you anywhere in 
the world. Something American 
Express just can't deliver. 


Visa Travelers Cheques. 
Better To Travel With. 


Visa can promptly refund lost 
or stolen cheques at over 248,000 


locations around the world—twice 
as many as American Express. 
Which gives you twice as much 
reason to travel with Visa 
Travelers Cheques. 
Visa Business Card. 
Better For Business. 

Visa's Business Card offers 
deferred payment plans, emergency 
travel assistance services, con- 
venient cash access, and specifically 
tailored expenditure reporting 
services, And it is accepted at more 
than six million merchants—that's 
almost three times more than the 
American Express Corporate Card. 


Visa Cash Access. 
Easier Access Worldwide. 

If you need cash from just your 
Visa card, youre covered with over 
248,000 banking branches around 
the world. In addition, with your 


Personal Identification Number 
provided by your issuing bank and 


* Excess reimbursement insurance, certain conditions and exclusions apply. 





your Visa card you can get cash at 
over 32,000 cash machines around 
the world. Combined, this is more 
than ten times as many places as 
American Express. 


Visa Classic Card. 
The Accepted Leader. 


Visa Classic is the accepted lead- 
er because it’s honored at nearly 
three times as many places as 
American Express. And six times 
as many Visa cards are used 
throughout the world. 

So next time you have to choose, 
remember which card is green. 


And why. 
It’s Everywhere 
You Want To Be° 
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Why gasoline 
costs more 


Gasoline costs more now because OPEC recently stopped overpro- 
ducing. 

That's the bare-bones reason. But the full story is far more com- 
plex. Because our customers are among those paying more at the 
pump, we'd like to explore gasoline pricing in greater detail. We'd also 
like to raise a crucial qualification along the way. Here it is: 

Price comparisons for a given period of time are useful and 
accurate, but they only tell part of a story. They're snapshots in time. As 
important as such snapshots are, they have to be measured against 
trend lines. Prices are currently going up, but do they accurately point 
to anew trend? 

Having asked that question, let's look at a snapshot. 

Between December of last year and late April 1989, the national 
average price at the pump for all grades of gasoline was up about 14 
cents a gallon. This just about equals the average increase in crude 
costs over the same period. (Crude prices were rising as the OPEC 
nations hewed to their production agreement.) These numbers tell us 
that net profit margins haven't changed much since last December. 
There could, of course, be variations at individual service stations or in 
specific areas. 

Now let's look at a slightly different snapshot, comparing the last 
peak driving season—spring and summer—with the one getting 
started now. Average crude costs this April are about 11 cents a gallon 
higher than the period from last April through September. Again, that's 
about the same as the average increase in pump prices. And total profit 
margins are now about what they were then. 

Which brings us to March 24, the date of the oil spill in Valdez, 
Alaska, and yet another snapshot in time. 

Since the oil spill, gasoline prices have gone up more than crude 
oil prices. But even within this time frame—late March to now—prices 
reflect normal market dynamics. 

March, remember, represents the end of the cold winter months 
when in many parts of the country fewer motorists are driving fewer 
miles. So while crude costs wererisingin January, February, and March, 
neither refiners nor marketers were able, in the face of seasonal and 
competitive factors, to recover all of their higher costs. Gasoline prices, 
in short, would have risen even if there had been no oil spill, in the face 
of rising springtime demand and the need to recover higher costs. 

John H. Lichtblau of the highly respected Petroleum Industry 
Research Foundation outlined his analysis of gasoline prices before a 
U.S. Senate subcommittee on April 17, He noted that crude oil prices 
were rising even before the Valdez spill, but retail prices didn't follow 
immediately. Gasoline prices eventually do reflect the price of crude, 
but there's almost always a time lag. ‘ 

We hope we've demonstrated that the economics of supply and 
demand are responsible for today’s price of gasoline. Prices and profit 
margins are reflecting their historic relationship to crude costs. 
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Detente 


George Bush finally thinks he has a policy toward 
Moscow—hang tough and see what happens— 
but U.S. allies fear he is missing a historic chance 


BY GEORGE J. CHURCH 


n the 34% months since George Bush's 

Inauguration, the world has been 

waiting to discover what attitude the 

new U.S. Administration would 
adopt toward the extraordinary events in 
the Soviet Union. Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev and Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze have continued their odys- 
seys through world capitals, proclaiming 
the promise of perestroika and the end of 
| ideological conflict. All the while, the 
White House has turned away questions— 
whether from allies, Soviets or the Ameri- 
can press—with the explanation 
that a sweeping policy review was 
under way 

Now, with Washington and its 
NATO partners openly quarreling 
about whether to negotiate with the 
Soviets on reductions in short-range 
nuclear weapons in Europe, the 
US. policy review is almost com- 
pleted, and Secretary of State 
James Baker is due to drop the first 
authoritative hints on a two-day 
visit to Moscow this week. Shevard- 
nadze was set to receive him eager- 
ly on Wednesday and to usher Bak- 
er into a private room with 
Gorbachev on Thursday 

What Baker has to say, however, 
is likely to displease severely not 
only Moscow but also some US. al- 
lies, and an influential segment of 
American and European public 
opinion. The Secretary will propose 
a date, probably in June, for resum- 
ing the START negotiations on reduc- 
ing strategic nuclear weapons. But 
otherwise Baker has no major US. 











initiatives to announce and no plans to 
match, let alone top, Gorbachev's innu- 
merable catchy détente proposals 

This diplomatic vacuum is quite de- 
liberate. Many aspects of American poli- 
cy are still under debate; for example, 
Washington has not yet decided what 
changes, if any, to make in the framework 
for a START treaty that was all but agreed 
to by Gorbachev's and Ronald Reagan’s 
negotiators. But the Administration’s cen- 
tral theme is reasonably clear. In essence, 
George Bush proposes to stand pat and 
wait for Gorbachev to make the next 
move—and probably the one after that 






































































































and the one after that—toward reducing 
tensions. As one senior American official 


| puts it, the idea is to “let Gorbachev keep 


coming to us, making concessions, play- 
ing to our agenda.” 

And if the Soviet leader won't play? 
Then, in the view of many critics in the 
US. and abroad, Washington will have 
missed a historic opportunity to end the 
cold war and begin moving the relations 
between the nuclear superpowers from 
competition to cooperation. And, some of 
the staunchest U.S. allies add, George 
Bush will have abdicated the leadership 
role the world has a right to expect from 
the President of the U.S 

Bush is “firm in his belief that a 
new President shouldn't go off half- 
cocked,” says a senior White House 
aide. “He has repeatedly said, ‘I'm not 
going to make one of those big early- 
term mistakes like the Bay of Pigs.” 
Yet faced with a political upheaval in 
the Soviet Union and its spillover in Eu- 
rope, Bush seems almost recklessly tim- 




























































































id, unwilling to respond with the imagi- | that: “Our policy must be 


nation and articulation that the 
situation requires. “He is supposed to 
| lead, but he is not even really trying 
yet,” complains a British diplomat 

The Administration is convinced 
that Gorbachev has not yet gone far 
enough in toning down the Soviet 
Union’s aggressive international behav- 
ior to make bold American initiatives 
worthwhile. In a speech last week Baker 
praised the Soviets for such moves as 
pulling their army out of Afghanistan 
and beginning unilateral cuts in Europe- 
an tank and troop strength. But he also 
complained that in other ways, Soviet 
actions do not match Gorbachev's 
pledges of “new thinking.” For example, 
he chastised Moscow for stepping up aid 
to Nicaragua and continuing to produce 
five times as many tanks as the U.S 
Though Baker specifically denied any 
US. intention to “sit tight and await So- 
viet concessions,” he went on to outline 
an approach that sounded exactly like 








to test the 
application of Soviet ‘new thinking’ 
again and again” with a view to deter- 
mining “whether the new thinking is 
real once we probe behind the slogans.” 


© the extent that U.S. policy is 
changing, Bush is subtly but 
surely shifting to a harder line 
than the Reagan Administration 
followed. Not with any great consistency, 
however; in the absence of a clear lead 
from the President, various officials have 
been filling the air with words and actions 
that send out clashing signals as to just 
how tough the Administration means to 
be. Some examples 
> The President last week overrode a 
National Security Council recommenda- 
tion, and his own general opposition to 
farm-trade supports, to approve a feder- 
ally subsidized sale of $250 million worth 
of American wheat to the Soviet Union 
But according to farm-state Congress- 
men, he made the $12 million subsidy 
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Instruments of war and peace: left, a U.S.- 


| made Lance missile; above, balloons and 


flowers in Moscow's Red Square on May Day 
available on only half the wheat the So- 
viets wanted to buy. The White House 
denies that, but such a move would be a 
typical Bush half-a-loaf compromise be- 
tween the views of the Agriculture De- 
partment, which assist U.S 
farmers in competing against European 
export subsidies, and the NSC, which 
contends that the U.S. should not help 
Gorbachev solve his economic problems 
lest he be spared the choice between 


wants to 


guns and butter 

> Almost simultaneously, say some Con- 
gressmen and agribusiness executives, 
the Administration quietly shelved a So- 
viet request to buy U.S. soybean oil for 
the first time. The Soviets offered to pur- 
chase 200,000 tons. worth $120 million, | 
using subsidies extended to other buyers 
of U.S. surplus soybean oil. Says one ag- 
ribusiness executive: “What Gorbachev 
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something on the shelves fast. A house- 
wife who can’t find cooking oil is in a 
hell of a fix.” This expert insists that the 
White House has nixed the sale, and 
adds, “Gorbachev is going to view it as a 
hostile act.” 

> Two senior Administration officials in- 
ferentially warned against rushing into 
agreements predicated on the idea that 
Gorbachev will succeed in reforming So- 
viet society. Robert Gates, No. 2 at the 
National Security Council, asserted in a 
speech and article in the Washington 
Post that “our view of the Soviet Union 
| cannot be based on the personalities of 
its leaders but on the nature of the Soviet 








wants to do is fill up his stores and put | more hostile . 


Nation 


toward the West.” In an 
interview with TIME, an irritated She- 
vardnadze responded by calling Cheney’s 
statement “incompetent.” Bush and Bak- 
er promptly disassociated themselves 
from Cheney’s remarks; both stressed 
that the U.S. wants to see perestroika 
succeed. In fact, the Gates-Cheney skep- 
ticism about Gorbachev's prospects have 
more support in the White House than 
either the President or the Secretary of 
State can let on publicly. And according 
to Western intelligence, Gorbachev's se- 
curity detail has been beefed up recently, 
possibly out of a growing concern for his 
safety. 

> Baker agreed with an NSC recommen- 





A hole in the fron Curtain: Hungarians removing barbed wire along the Austrian border 











A Soviet leader who speaks of peace is more of a challenge than a rocket rattler 


system itself. We face a deeply en- 
trenched philosophy and system of gov- 
ernment that has depended on repression 
at home and promoted aggression be- 
yond its borders. Gorbachev is challeng- 
ing some aspects of this system, but even 
he acknowledges he has not yet signifi- 
cantly changed it.” 

Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney 
went further, asserting in a TV interview 
that “if I had to guess today, I would 
| guess that [Gorbachev] would ultimately 
| fail to reform the Soviet economy” 
and “when that happens, he’s likely to be 
replaced by somebody who will be far 
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dation that in Moscow he should reject 
any Soviet pleas to promote a compromise 
settlement between the Soviet-backed 
Afghan government and the U.S.-backed 
rebels. Washington insists on continuing 
to supply arms to the rebel mujahedin, 
even though the U.S. has achieved its goal 
of getting the Soviets out of Afghanistan 
Moscow denounces the U.S. policy as a vi- 
olation of the Geneva accords under 
which the Kremlin pulled out its troops 
Most important, the Administration 
clung stubbornly to its refusal to begin ne- 
gotiations with the Soviets on reducing 
short-range nuclear weapons in Europe 













West Germany, where most of the 88 U.S. 
Lance missile launchers are situated—and 
where many of the missiles would explode 
in wartime—has virtually demanded that 
the U.S. begin “early” negotiations. The 
Germans have enough support to force a 
serious split within NATO if the U.S. con- 
tinues to say no. Britain, the Netherlands 
and Turkey support the U.S., while Bonn 
has the backing of Italy, Greece and most 
of the other continental European coun- 
tries; others, including Norway and Cana- 
da, are trying to broker a compromise 
But Bush is unmoved. He reaffirmed his 
position in talks with Norwegian Prime 
Minister Gro Harlem Brundtland last 
week, and again last Friday in a telephone 


conversation with West German Chancel- 


lor Helmut Kohl. 

The USS., said the President, fears that 
in any negotiations it would come under 
irresistible pressure to agree to a total ban 
on nuclear weapons in Europe. NATO 
forces would then have no way to beat 
back a possible invasion by the Warsaw 
Pact nations, given the Pact’s superiority 
in conventional forces. While that advan- 
tage is impressive in numerical terms, 
many experts in the U.S. and Western Eu- 
rope argue that both in morale and ma- 
tériel, Warsaw Pact troops are highly 
overrated. Nevertheless, the Administra- 
tion is intent upon upgrading U.S. de- 
fenses in Europe by replacing the 75-mile- 
range Lance with new missiles that could 
be fired almost four times as far, an idea 
the Kohl government strenuously 
opposes 


his stand last week cost Bush the 
support of one of the nation’s 
most respected arms experts 
Paul Nitze, a Reagan special ad- 
viser on arms control who had just retired 
from the Government, told the New 
York Times that the U.S. demand for 
modernization of Lance missiles, together 
with the refusal to negotiate on short- 
range weapons, was “politically impossi- 
ble for much of Europe.” He added, “I 
cannot think of a German who would 
agree to that. Many of the allies think it is 
a crazy proposition.” Nitze pointed out 
that NATO could benefit from successful 
talks because the Soviets have 1,600 
short-range missile warheads in Europe 
to 600 for the U.S 
In Congress too influential voices are 
calling for negotiations. Senate Armed 
Services Committee chairman Sam Nunn 
last week proposed a U.S. commitment to 
negotiate in return for three conditions 
the West Germans would agree not to re- 
duce all the way to zero; no actual reduc- 
tions would be made until the outcome of 
talks on conventional arms becomes clear; 
and Bonn would accept modernization of 
whatever Lance force remains 
The President and his advisers say 
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| adopted the negotiate-now attitude of the 









they are annoyed because only a month 
earlier, Kohl won a grudging U.S. agree- 
ment to put off a decision on Lance mod- 
ernization until after the West German 
elections in 1990. But the Chancellor's 
popularity at home has sagged recently, 
and his center-right coalition is threat- 
ened by discontent over widely criticized 
tax and health reforms. In an almost des- 
perate attempt to regain ground, he has 


Social Democratic opposition and of his 
coalition partner, Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher. When Kohl 
sent two ministers to Washington to ex- 
plain his reversal, they were met icily, 
even though Kohl has long been the 
West German politician closest to 





Washington. 
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“Il would guess that 


Kereta tk Mr. Gorbachev when .-. to test the “politically impossi- 
ultimately fail . . . we met that we application of Soviet ble for much of 
When that happens, wanted to see ‘new thinking’ again Europe.” 
he’s likely to be perestroika and again [to PAUL NITZE 
replaced by some- succeed.” determine] whether 


body who will be far 
more hostile . . . 
toward the West.” 


DICK CHENEY 


“I made clear to 





Nunn’s conditions, notably that any re- 
ductions negotiated would not take effect 
until separate talks under way in Vienna 
yield an agreement eliminating or at least 
lessening the Warsaw Pact’s superior 
numbers in conventional troops and 
weapons. The West Germans have begun 
talking of the hoariest of all dodges: ap- 
point a NATO committee to study what 
line to take toward short-range missile 
negotiations 

Even if the specific controversy is 
swept under the rug for a while, a deeper 
problem will remain. Political expediency 
is only one reason for the West German 
pressure for negotiations. Another is the 
deep conviction of many West Germans, 
including Foreign Minister Genscher, 
that Gorbachev's efforts to democratize 
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The bad feeling is mutual; many West 
Germans suspect that any war would 
wreak nuclear devastation on West Ger- 
man territory if the U.S. fired the short- 
range missiles, rather than risking Soviet 
retaliation against American cities by 
launching long-range nukes against tar- 
gets inside the Soviet Union. Nonetheless, 
there is a growing belief that some kind of 
compromise will be found in time to per- 
mit a show of unity at a NATO summit 
meeting in Brussels May 29-30. The “ear- 
ly” negotiations the West Germans want 
could be put off until next year or even lat- 
er; Bonn might also agree to some of | 





Soviet society and reach an accommoda- 
tion with the West have drastically less- 
ened the likelihood of Soviet attack. With 





“Our policy must be 


[it] is real once 
we probe behind 
the slogans.” 
JAMES BAKER 





that fear largely gone, Genscher believes, | 


the US. and its allies have a once-in-a- 
lifetime opportunity to bring down the 
barriers that have divided Europe since 
1945; the Western nations must seize that 
opportunity by putting forward initiatives 
of their own and engaging the Soviets in 
negotiations whenever possible. Moscow 
scored further public relations points last 
week when its Hungarian allies conspicu- 
ously started dismantling the barbed wire 
along the border with Austria. Only a 
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week earlier, the Soviets had unilateral- 
ly—and very overtly—withdrawn 31 
heavy tanks from Hungary. Though 
Genscher’s stand on the Lance missiles is 
bitterly opposed by some allies, especially 
Britain, he speaks in the broader context 
for a constituency that reaches far beyond 
the Bonn government, and for that mat- 
ter beyond Germany and even Europe. 
Bush’s advisers have a different view. 
They point to recent Soviet sales of bomb- 
ers to Libya as a sign of a continued 
Kremlin penchant for mischief-making 
Gates, in particular, suspects that Gorba- 
chev, like Nikita Khrushchev and Leonid 
Brezhnev before him, is cozying up to the 
West to get technical aid that would help 
him stave off economic collapse. If that 
can be accomplished, Gates fears, Gorba- 





The U.S. position is 


chev will return to a menacing approach 
Other advisers argue that Gorbachev | 
is under heavy pressure to make more and 
more concessions, almost regardless of | 
what the US. does. In this view, the Soviet 
leader has no overarching long-range 
scheme but is making up policy day to 
day. “In many cases, Gorbachev does not 
really know what he plans to do,” says an 
intelligence official. “He is stirring the 
stew, creating opportunities for new solu- 
tions, without what we would really like to 
know as a long-range plan.” Consequent- 
ly, these advisers think, the Soviet leader is 
putting pressure on himself to go ever far- 
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ther; every time he makes a concession 
without noticeably reducing tension with 
the West, he feels it necessary to top him- 
self with another move that might have 
more impact. 

The conclusion of one policymaker: 
“That ad hoc approach gives us lots of op- 
portunities if we play our cards right"— 
which essentially means waiting Gorba- 
chev out. He adds that if the U.S. were to 
make a dramatic proposal now, say on 
disarmament, the Soviet leader could easi- 
ly trump it: “Because of the massive im- 
balance, particularly in conventional 
forces, he can always top us.” 





here are other less intellectual 

reasons for the wait-and-see pol- 

icy. Like any Republican Presi- 

dent, Bush must keep his right 
wing placated. Some critics also think 
that, in Nitze’s words, Bush is deter- 
mined to demonstrate that his Adminis- 
tration “is not really a follow on to the 
Reagan Administration.” One senior of- 
ficial indicates these critics might have a 
point: “Reagan’s willingness at Reykja- 
vik to eliminate all nuclear weapons 
scared the hell out of Bush and was a big 
influence on him.” Bush, this source as- 
serts, “became determined that if he was 
President, he would restore tough-mind- 
edness and perspective” to U.S.-Soviet 
relations. 

In its baldest form, a U.S. policy to 
take advantage of Soviet weakness, even 
at the risk of Gorbachev's failure and re- 
placement by a more hostile successor, 
might have a self-fulfilling aspect—just 
as Brezhnev’s more aggressive adventur- 
ism helped destroy détente a decade ago. 
The US. would be foolish to dismantle 
its defenses on the basis of Soviet prom- 
ises yet to be borne out, but no one is 
asking a superpower with a _ military 
budget of nearly $300 billion to do that. 

The real danger is that the US., in 
taking a purely reactive attitude, will un- 
dermine its own interests by continuing to 
leave all the initiatives to Gorbachev. He 
has abundantly proved himself a virtuoso 
in wooing public opinion in Western Eu- 
rope—and for that matter, in the US. 
Without a goal, Washington could lurch 
erratically from facile toughness to ac- 
commodation as the President makes ad 
hoc compromises. Worst of all, the U.S. 
really might miss a historic opportunity to 
lessen the danger of nuclear war that has 
dominated the second half of the 20th cen- 
tury. In some ways, a smiling Soviet leader 
| who speaks of peace and fellowship poses 
a greater challenge to U.S. leadership than 
a rocket-rattling blusterer. George Bush 
has not yet figured that out, nor come 
close to providing the leadership required 
to keep the Western alliance truly strong. 
—Reported by Dan Goodgame and Christopher 
Ogden/Washington and James O. Jackson/Bonn 






















America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


Why Kohl Is Right 


My elmut Kohl has infuriated the Bush Administration by trying to save 
his political skin with a call on the superpowers to negotiate over short- 
range nuclear weapons. But however pusillanimous his motives may be, Kohl 
happens to be right in what he recommends. Tactical nuclear weapons have 
never made sense, especially concentrated in West Germany, the putative bat- 
tlefield where World War III would begin. If American tactical missiles were 
ever fired in anger, they would raise mushroom clouds over German territory 
and probably kill more local civilians than foreign invaders. If, on the 
other hand, the missiles were not fired, they would become irresistible targets 
for devastating pre-emptive strikes by the enemy. Hence the bitter 
saying in Bonn, “The shorter the range, the deader the German.” 

’ Nuclear weapons deter their own 
5 use. Arguably that is all they are good for. 
* But tactical nukes, because they frighten 
allies whom they are supposed to protect, 
are good for even less. In fact, these 
weapons are good for nothing except as 
bargaining leverage to remove similar 
Soviet missiles in Eastern Europe. Thus 
the current furor is surprising only in that 
it took so long, and so much pressure 
from the left, for a West German Chan- 
cellor to adopt Kohl's present position. 

The USS. has been holding the line 
against short-range-weapons talks out of 
fear that negotiations will lead to a sup- 
posedly terrible state of affairs in Europe 
known as “denuclearization”—the re- 
moval of all nuclear weapons from the 
Continent. According to the NATO cate- 
chism, denuclearization would make Eu- 
rope “safe” for a conventional war that 
the Warsaw Pact, with its much vaunted superiority in soldiers and tanks, might 
be tempted to start and could likely win. According to another article of the dark 
faith, a denuclearized Western Europe would be “Finlandized”: France, Italy 
and Belgium, but, above all, the Federal Republic of Germany, would be sucked 
away from their traditional protector on the far side of the Atlantic into the Sovi- 
et orbit. These countries would end up, like Finland, being allowed to manage 
their internal affairs as they saw fit but obliged to calibrate their foreign policies 
to the wishes of Moscow. 

Because of where they live, most Europeans see more clearly than most 
Americans how implausible and irrelevant that danger is becoming. All they 
have to do is look at their neighbors on the other side of the Iron Curtain to re- 
alize that there is indeed such a thing as Finlandization, but it is happening in 
the East, not the West. Moreover, it is happening with the approval of Mos- 
cow, which is encouraging its comrades to turn toward Paris, Bonn, London 
and Rome not just for economic help but also for political institutions and 
values. 

As for the threat of conventional war, Mikhail Gorbachev is already commit- 
ted to unilateral reductions in troops, armor and artillery. He might go further in 
the talks with the West now taking place in Vienna, and further still if short- 
range nuclear weapons are on the table. 

Once the Bush Administration stops cursing Kohl under its breath, it will 
probably do what he is asking. Some formula will be found to permit the talks 
that Kohl wants and Washington hates. Too bad the U.S. will have been dragged 
kicking and screaming into a decision that it should have reached on its own. The 
leader of the alliance will be in the anomalous and undignified position of follow- 
ing its allies to the negotiating table, and the American hand will be weaker as a 
result, both with the West Europeans and with the Soviets. a 





Ina grim face-off with Washington 
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Tartar is crusty, and can make your teeth ugly and yellow. Plaque is invis- 
ible, sticky, harmful bacteria constantly forming on your teeth. 
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fight ugly tartar build-up, brushing with it also helps remove harmful plaque. This is 
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En route to the Middle East this year: he is so intent on open debate that he appointed an in-house “dissident” to challenge accepted wisdom 


The Boss of Smolensky Square 


If Gorbachev is the architect of foreign policy, Shevardnadze is the master builder 


BY JOHNKOHAN Moscow 


duard Amvroseyevich Shevard- 
nadze begins his work day the mo- 
ment he climbs into his black ZII 
limousine for the 15-minute ride from his 
suburban dacha to downtown Moscow 
Speeding along the boulevards of the Soviet 
capital, he telephones the Foreign Ministry 
for a summary of international news. By 
the time he arrives at the pinnacled Stalin- 
ist Skyscraper in Smolensky Square just be- 
fore 9 a.m., he has been briefed on events 
and can plunge immediately into the pile 
of diplomatic cables and documents await- 
ing him in his seventh-floor office 
Every minute counts these days for 
Shevardnadze, 61, who combines the duties 
of Foreign Minister with full voting mem- 
bership on the Communist Party’s ruling 
Politburo. This week Shevardnadze confers 
with U.S. Secretary of State James Baker in 
Moscow, then flies to Bonn to meet with 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl. Early next week 
he heads to Beijing for the long-awaited 
summit between Gorbachev and Chinese 


leader Deng Xiaoping. The swift pace of 


change during Shevardnadze’s almost four- 





year tenure at Smolensky Square has left 
foreign diplomats, to say nothing of his 
weary staff in Moscow, a bit breathless. 

If Gorbachev is the architect of “new 
thinking” in international affairs, Shevard- 
nadze is his master builder. Like the Gen- 
eral Secretary, the amiable, white-haired 
diplomat has a smile that can melt ice. And 
like Gorbachev, Shevardnadze sometimes 
shows a glint of iron teeth. Thanks, in part, 
to Shevardnadze’s diplomatic labors, Sovi- 
et tanks and troops have been withdrawn 
from Afghanistan and are being partially 
withdrawn from Eastern Europe. A whole 
class of nuclear weapons has been marked 
for destruction under the INF treaty signed 
in 1987. As the Soviets and their allies dis- 
entangle themselves from conflicts in Na- 
mibia and Cambodia, they are making dip- 
lomatic inroads in the Middle East and 
China. “Shevardnadze has mastered the 
foreign policy agenda,” says Robert Leg- 
vold, director of Columbia University’s W. 
Averell Harriman Institute of Soviet Af- 
fairs. “He is of a similar creative mind as 
Gorbachev, not simply his tool.” 

Shevardnadze has proved to be an 
equally trusted Gorbachev lieutenant on 
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the domestic front. He confers with the 
Soviet leader at least twice a day, discuss- 
ing topics that might range from the 


| country’s ethnic unrest to land leasing 


and family farms. Foreign Ministry staff- 
ers, with their boss’s encouragement, have 
lobbied other branches of the bureaucracy 
to improve the country’s human rights 
image. Foreign Ministry spokesman 
Gennadi Gerasimov, 59, has smoothly re- 
fined the notion of g/asnost in government 
at daily press briefings, packaging infor- 
mation with slivers of barbed wit. When 
clashes between troops and nationalist 
demonstrators in Shevardnadze’s native 
republic of Georgia claimed the lives of 20 
people last month, the Foreign Minister 
canceled a visit to East and West Germa- 
ny and flew to Tbilisi. He has called the 
peacekeeping mission “my toughest chal- 
lenge” so far. The result: a purge of the 
party and government leadership 

When Shevardnadze replaced veteran 
diplomat Andrei Gromyko as Foreign 
Minister in 1985, capitals around the world 
greeted the news with the question Eduard 
who? Even in the Foreign Ministry, the 
Georgian Communist Party First Secre- 
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tary had not figured on anyone’s short list 
of candidates, But Gorbachev knew what 
sort of man he wanted for shaking up the 
ossified Moscow foreign policy establish- 
ment. He had met Shevardnadze when 
both were active in regional Communist 
Youth League organizations in the late | 
1950s. Though Shevardnadze says little 
about those early contacts (“We met, we 
talked, we discussed things’’), a senior Sovi- 
et diplomat speculates that Gorbachev's 
first impressions of Shevardnadze may 
have led the Soviet leader to pick him for 
the Foreign Ministry job a quarter-century 
later. “Georgians are a sophisticated peo- 
ple,” says the diplomat, “Well educated, 
natural bargainers, with a fine sense for the 
art of the possible.” 


Ithough Shevardnadze speaks Rus- 
sian fluently (unlike Gromyko, he 
does not speak English) and writes 
out his notes in Cyrillic script, he has a no- 
ticeable Georgian accent and makes noef- 
fort to hide his national heritage. During 
his years as local party leader, Shevard- 
nadze (whose name is derived from the 
Georgian word for falcon) showed a deep 
interest in his region’s cultural life, con- 
tributing at least two literary essays under 
a pseudonym to local newspapers 
Shevardnadze’s wife Nanuli shares 
her husband's literary interests, and 
worked as a journalist for a woman’s mag- 
azine before moving to Moscow in 1985 
The couple has a daughter, Manana, 36, | 
an editor for Georgian television, a son, 
Paata, 31, who studies philosophy, and 
four grandchildren (three girls, one boy) 
Like most Georgians, the Shevardnadzes 
are a close-knit clan. “My family thinks 
as I do,” Shevardnadze told a Soviet news- 
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Waiting to see leaders in Iran: a smile that can melt ice, but that glint you see is his iron teeth 









| Point-counterpoint: meeting James Baker 


paper. “They are my support in life.” 

The son of a history teacher, Shevard- 
nadze was born in the village of Mamati 
in southwestern Georgia, an area famed 
for its crusading politicians and sharp- 
tongued wits. He displayed a bit of both 
qualities in his climb up the ranks of the 
regional Communist Youth League and 
party bureaucracy. And a steely side too 
From 1965 to 1972 Shevardnadze headed 
Georgia's interior ministry, serving, in ef- 
fect, as the republic's top policeman. His 
ruthless campaigns against corruption 
brought him into conflict with Party First 
Secretary Vasili Mzhavanadze, who tried 
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to fire him in 1972. But Shevardnadze 
packed a suitcase with documents proving 
that Mzhavanadze was neck-deep in 
black marketeering; within 24 hours Sovi- | 
et officials had fired Mzhavanadze and 
given Shevardnadze the job. 

According to an anecdote that stub- 
bornly clings to Shevardnadze, he ended 
one of his first meetings as the new Geor- 
gian party chief by asking officials to vote 
by raising their left hands. “Keep them up 
a minute,” he said. Then he walked around 
the room checking out the expensive for- 
eign watches on display. Shevardnadze, 
who wore a Russian-made Slava, ordered 
the officials to “donate” their prized West- 
ern goods to the state. Over the course of 
the following year, Shevardnadze’s relent- 
less drive against corruption reportedly 
made him the target of at least two assassi- 
nation attempts. He was equally unortho- 
dox in promoting family farming, indepen- 
dent decision making at factories and pay 
incentives to workers long before they be- 
came principles of perestroika 

When students massed in a Tbilisi 
square in 1978 to protest a new constitution 
that no longer acknowledged Georgian as 
the republic's official language, Shevard- 
nadze courageously went out to speak with 
them, promised to consider their demands 
and led them from the square with bull- 
horn in hand. On another occasion, after 
referees made an unpopular call in favor of | 
a visiting Russian team during a Tbilisi | 
soccer match, he ran out onto the field to 
keep the furious Georgian crowds in line 

Whatever Shevardnadze's gifts as a 
politician, Gorbachev took a calculated | 
risk in thrusting him unprepared into the 
diplomatic spotlight. When Shevard- 
nadze made his international debut, four 
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weeks after his appointment at the tenth- 
anniversary conference of the Helsinki 
accords, he relied heavily on his aides and 
5-in. by 7-in. note cards. On the eve of a 
meeting with then Secretary of State 
George Shultz at the U.N. General As- 
sembly session that year, he summoned 
an adviser at midnight to do more prepa- 
ratory work. Realizing how late it was, 
Shevardnadze suggested they both get 
some sleep—and meet again at 4a.m. 
Whatever early-morning cribbing 
went on, the Georgian has proved a quick 
study in mastering details about every- 
thing from sea-launched missiles to hu- 
man rights. “It was quite amazing,” says a 
senior British diplomat. “He was essen- 
tially a shrewd but provincial figure when 
he took over. Within just a few months, he 
became a sophisticated world statesman.” 
By the end of 1986 Shevardnadze had 
replaced nine out of twelve deputy minis- 
ters. Under his stewardship, three-quar- 
ters of the ambassadors and two-thirds of 
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the consuls general have been reshuffled. 
New departments were created to handle 
disarmament questions and humanitar- 
ian issues. “Shevardnadze came in and 
asked, ‘Why are you defending this?’ ” 
says Yuli Vorontsov, once a Soviet arms- 
control negotiator and now First Deputy 
Foreign Minister and Ambassador to Af- 
ghanistan. “He was always asking why.” 


nates about policy issues, Shevard- 

nadze encourages open debate. Every 
Monday at 11 am. he summons his 
twelve deputies for a briefing on the week 
ahead. Sometimes the Foreign Minister 
even appoints an in-house “dissident” to 
challenge viewpoints and help sharpen 
policy. One conspicuous sign of the new 
style is the number of television sets 
around the ministry tuned, thanks to satel- 
lite hookup, to CNN. As Deputy Minister 
Viadimir Petrovsky explains, “You need 
pluralism of opinion to make the right de- 


j f Gromyko rarely consulted subordi- 


cisions. What I like to call ‘mind attacks.’ ” 

Three times a month, usually on a 
Friday afternoon or Saturday, Shevard- 
nadze gathers with the 29-member For- 
eign Ministry collegium, an informal 
council composed of senior Foreign Min- 
istry officials and invited guests. The 
four- to five-hour sessions touch on issues 
ranging from ambassadorial appoint- 
ments to terrorism. “You can speak your 
opinion now and be certain it will be 
heard,” says Deputy Minister Anatoli 
Adamishin. “Even my subordinates can 
express disagreement with my views. In 
fact, criticism is better received than 
words of praise.” Unlike James Baker, 
Shevardnadze does not shun career offi- 
cials in favor of a small clutch of aides; 
as a Soviet diplomat puts it, he “prefers 
to go directly to the specialist without re- 
gard to rank.” 

Compared with Gromyko, Shevard- 
nadze has proved flexible at the bargain- 
ing table, willing to concede what is obvi- 








Shevardnadze: “Allow Me to Disagree” 


In his first interview with a U.S. magazine, Eduard She- 
vardnadze met with TIME Moscow bureau chief John Kohan 
and correspondent Ann Blackman last week in a small sitting 
room next to his office on the seventh floor of the Soviet For- 
eign Ministry. After handing over his written answers to sever- 
al questions that had been submitted in advance, the Soviet 
Foreign Minister spent 45 minutes fielding spontaneous 
questions. 


Q. Do you think President Bush's foreign policy is in disarray? 

A. To some extent. We fully understand that a new 
Administration needs a certain amount of time to assess its 
foreign policy priorities. But I will be able to give a fuller 
answer after my talks with Secretary of State James Baker. 
We have to begin working together. There are quite a few 
problems. 


Q. What do you think of U.S. Defense Secretary Cheney's public 
expression of doubt about perestroika and of his speculation that 
Gorbachev may be replaced by a leader less friendly to the West? 

A. That particular statement is incompetent and not serious. 
I think President Bush understands the situation quite well 
when he says perestroika is an irreversible process. We had 
no alternative, and we have no alternative. Perestroika will 
succeed. 


Q. Are you concerned that Bush may be taking a harder line than 
Reagan toward the Soviet Union? 

A. Well, if that were to happen, the U.S. people would fail 
to understand the policy. The world would not understand 
such a turnaround. 


Q. Is the Soviet Union trying to drive a wedge in the alliance by 
persuading West Germany to push for the elimination of tactical 
nuclear weapons? 

A. We have absolutely no intention of trying to drive a 


wedge between the NATO allies. But we do have a position of 
principle. We must begin negotiating the reduction and even- 
tual elimination of tactical nuclear missiles. We shall in the 
future be even more aggressive in pursuing this goal because 
it is in the interest of all European nations, the Soviet Union 
and the U.S. Why can’t we negotiate along parallel tracks on 
strategic weapons, conventional arms, chemical weapons 
and also tactical nuclear weapons? And then, later on, we 
shall discuss the naval forces, which is a topic the West does 
not like. 


Q. How far can the countries of Eastern Europe go in developing rela- 
tions with the West? 
A. Just as far as any NATO country can go in developing its rela- 
tions with the East. 


Q. Can you imagine any scenario under which disturbances inside a 
Warsaw Pact country would require Soviet military intervention? 
A. No, I cannot. Let me point out that the U.S. refuses to rule 
out the possibility of the use of force in a situation that, in the 
US. view, threatens American “vital interests.” 


Q. If you could get only one concession from the U.S. in arms-control 
talks, what would it be? 

A. A single concession will not suffice. And it’s not concessions 
that we should be talking about, but rather a joint search for 
formulas that will ensure universal security. I am convinced 
that this is quite possible. Conditions are now ripe for a break- 
through in the prohibition of chemical weapons, the reduction 
of conventional arms in Europe and cuts in Soviet and U.S. 
strategic offensive weapons. 


Q. With General Secretary Gorbachev preparing to travel to China 
later this month, what kind of relationship do you envision with that 
country? Can it be as close as it was in the 1950s? 

A. We foresee normal, good-neighborly relations with China. 
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Ous so as to concentrate on the key points 
of difference. If the “Grim Grom” stub- 
bornly claimed that his country was not 
guilty of human rights abuses, Shevard- 
nadze admits that such problems exist but 
emphasizes what the Kremlin is doing to 
improve the situation. To the surprise of 
American negotiators at the INF talks, the 
Foreign Minister quickly accepted the 
principle of verification, then negotiated 
hard to cut the best deal for Moscow. Says 
U.S. Ambassador to Moscow Jack Mat- 
lock: “Shevardnadze is firm, but if you do 
not agree on an issue, he moves on. He ap- 
proaches most things in a nonideological 
way. He doesn’t spend time preaching to 
the other side.” 

If Matlock finds Shevardnadze a 
shrewd negotiator, so do the Foreign Min- 
ister’s Own countrymen. According to 
Deputy Minister Vorontsov, when She- 
vardnadze informed Soviet generals that 
the INF treaty required on-site verification 
of nuclear missiles, “they told us we were 
selling them out.” In pressing military of- 
ficials for a reason why US. inspectors 





could not visit these sites, the Foreign 
Ministry discovered “ridiculous explana- 
tions, like “We don’t have hotels there.’ 
We said, ‘Come on, we'll build them.’ ” 
The Soviet brass.eventually gave in. 


T hough Shevardnadze is smoother 
than Gromyko, he can be just as 
tough as his predecessor. It was She- 
vardnad7ze, after all, who forced an unhap- 
py President Najibullah to accept the fact 
that the Soviets were leaving Afghanistan. 
In February he told Oliver Tambo, leader 
of the African National Congress, that the 
Soviet Union would no longer support the 
A.N.C.’s “war of national liberation” in 
southern Africa. And, when necessary, 
Shevardnadze will blatantly lie, as British 
officials believe he did when he told For- 
eign Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe last 
month that the Soviet Union possessed 
only a fraction of the chemical weapons 
that the West believes it actually has. 
Although Shevardnadze enjoys a good 
joke, he is not a backslapper and insists on 
calling his aides by their formal names. A 





man of meticulous appearance who has 
been known to cast a flirtatious glance or 
two at the ladies, Shevardnadze is not a 
stickler for protocol; on entering a negoti- 
ating room, he unfailingly makes the 
rounds of all present, shaking hands and 
engaging in small talk. “You don’t feel 
that he is full of his own importance,” says 
a West German diplomat. “He’s a really 
pleasant fellow to do business with.” 

Shevardnadze’s charm will be tested 
this week in his first lengthy encounter 
with Baker. Not that the Foreign Minister 
will leave everything to the vagaries of per- 
sonal chemistry. There will be more late 
nights, with briefing papers to be finished 
and reviewed for the Baker visit and China 
summit. “You have to pay a price for ev- 
erything,” says Deputy Minister Petrovsky. 
“But at least there is a dynamic feeling now 
of being part of an exciting process.” And 
when Petrovsky leaves for home at 10 on 
any evening, chances are that the lights 
will still be burning bright in his boss's 
office. — With reporting by Ann Blackman/ 
Moscow and William Mader/London 








Of course there can be no return to the 1950s. That is not the 
objective. But neither can there be a return to the 1960s. 


Q. Now that Soviet forces have withdrawn from Afghanistan, are you 
confident that the government in Kabul can bring peace to the 
country? 

A. 1 am confident that it will be able to do so. The situation is 
made more difficult by Pakistan’s massive intervention in sup- 
port of the intransigent Afghan opposition. That interference 
must stop. But lasting peace in Afghanistan can be secured 
only by the Afghans themselves. 


Q. Has the slow progress of perestroika made 
your job as Foreign Minister more difficult? 
A. Allow me to disagree with your assess- 
ment. Without perestroika there would 
have been no changes in international re- 
lations. Recently your magazine printed a 
special issue called The New U.S.S.R. This 
is a very fitting title. The Soviet Union is 
indeed new. It will take time to get settled 
in this house, which we are now rebuild- 
ing, so that life in it will be comfortable. 

We are not saying everything is going 
well both inside the country and in our for- 
eign relations. In both areas there are diffi- 
culties. Nevertheless, these are just trees, 
and we must prevent ourselves from not 
seeing the forest of perestroika for the trees 
of imperfection. 


Q. As the former First Secretary of the Georgian Republic, you went 
there to restore calm last month after the army killed 20 demonstra- 
tors. But there have been differing accounts of whether the protest- 
ers died from poison gas. Why is it that glasnost sometimes disap- 
pears in times of crisis? 

A. Sometimes we are somewhat late in responding and react- 
ing to sudden events. There is an investigation under way, and 
the results will be published. It’s not for the American press 
that we are doing this. We are doing this for our people. 





Q. How serious is your country’s nationalities problem? 

A. It is among our most complex and difficult issues. Here 
too we must move faster in adopting a new way of thinking. 
In a number of places, senior party and Soviet officials have 
clung to the old habit of commanding and administering; 
there are examples of extreme intolerance to any criticism 
and an unwillingness to talk with people holding unortho- 
dox views. Occasionally, there is a trend to stick labels on 
people, to accuse them of all sins imaginable and not to hear 
them out. 

Naturally, one wonders why it is that if we maintain civi- 
lized dialogue with representatives from 
other countries, we sometimes are unable 
to do that with various members of our 
own society. 


TIBMLN YH SYMONS 


Q. What has been your greatest achievement 
as Foreign Minister? 

A. 1am hard put to answer that question. I 
keep no records and make no compari- 
sons. I am pleased with every positive re- 
sult, big or small. What I take to heart 
much more is the failures and missed op- 
portunities, which, unfortunately, have 
been many. 


Q. How do you keep up the pace? 

A. That's my secret. I go in for some 
sports, particularly swimming. Maybe I'll 
tell you the other secrets in a few years. At 
the moment, however, all of us have to 
work very hard. After we have eliminated all nuclear weapons, 
all chemical weapons, after we have substantially reduced con- 
ventional weapons so that they are within the limits of reason- 
able defensive sufficiency, after we have completed our peres- 
troika, then we shall take up sports very seriously. 


Q. We understand that you work so late that you are the person who 
turns out the lights and shuts the door. 
A. I accept that criticism. [He smiles.] s 
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“A Partial Vindication”’ 


The North trial ends with an equivocal verdict—and many unanswered questions 




















In November 1986 North helped concoct phony chronologies stating that until North was acquitted of four counts of making false statements to Congress in 1985, 
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ome questions are so fraught with | tion” because he was found not guilty of | narrow charges barely touched broader 

political ambiguity that a criminal | nine felony charges. Prosecutor John W and still unanswered questions: To what 

trial cannot answer them com Keker asserted that North’s convictions | extent was the former National Security 
pletely. One such conundrum: Who | on three other counts demonstrated “the | Council staffer, as he claimed in his de 
should be held accountable for the Iran- | principle that no man is above the law fense, following orders when he led a se- 
contra affair? Last week a jury in Wash- They were both right. The criminal | cret effort to provide assistance to the 
ington rendered a judgment on retired | case against North had divided the com- Nicaraguan rebels in defiance of congres- 
Marine Lieut. Colonel Oliver North. But | plicated scandal into discrete and com sional bans? Were present and former 
it was a verdict equivocal enough for both | prehensible acts, like lying to ¢ ongress Government officials, including Ronald 
the defendant and the prosecutor to hail | tampering with evidence and illegally Reagan and George Bush, involved in a 
it. North proclaimed a “partial vindica- converting funds to his own use. But such | cover-up of the covert campaign? Why 
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were documents suggesting that the for- 
mer and current Presidents were more 
deeply enmeshed in the affair than either 
has acknowledged not given to congres- 
sional investigating committees? 

The public has been sharply divided 
about North since the scandal burst into 
the headlines in 1986. While many con- 
sider him a rogue who set out to thwart 


| the lawful conduct of foreign policy, 


others are convinced that 
North is a patriotic pawn 
swept up in what he called 
a “chess game played by 
giants.” The heart of his 
defense was that his ac- 
tions were approved by 
such superiors as Reagan, 
former National Security 
Advisers Robert McFar- 
lane and John Poindexter 
and the late CIA Director 
William Casey. 

Despite U.S. District 
Judge Gerhard Gesell’s 
specific instructions to 
the contrary, that defense 
proved persuasive to the 
jury of nine women and 
three men, all black, all 


miliar with the Iran-contra investigations 
“So even if North told lies, they were will- 
ing to say don't make him take the rap for 
what everybody else was doing.” 

Judge Gesell will sentence North on 
June 23. He theoretically could be im- 
prisoned for up to ten years and fined 
$750,000. But a TIME/CNN poll taken 
last week shows that there is widespread 
public sentiment against sending North 





working class, all chosen 
for their ignorance of 
North’s celebrated 1987 congressional 
testimony. Declared juror Earl Williams: 
“T think there were people higher up who 
gave him the authority to do a lot of 
things, and then when he got caught out 
there high and dry, no one came to help 
him.” Added jury forewoman Denise An- 
derson: “North was used and abused.” 

Such sentiments led some jurors to 
hold out for North’s acquittal on all 
counts. But after one member led a 
“strong prayer’ on the twelfth and final 
day of deliberation, the jury voted guilty 
on the last of three charges to which 
North had virtually confessed on the wit- 
ness stand. As jury member Beverly 
Turner explained, “He was wrong, and he 
knew he was wrong.” 

The most clear-cut example was 
North’s conviction for accepting an illegal 
gratuity—a $13,800 home-security sys- 
tem—from retired Air Force Major Gen- 
eral Richard Secord, quartermaster of the 
Iranian arms sales. North admitted forg- 
ing two letters in an attempt to prove that 
he had offered to pay for the system. 

On other charges, the verdict was 
finely calibrated. North was exonerated 
of four counts of lying to Congress and 
one count of obstructing a congressional 
inquiry before the imbroglio became pub- 
lic. But he was found guilty of two counts 
of trying to conceal the scandal after in- 
vestigations were under way. “The jurors 
were willing to credit the defense that pri- 
or to the public disclosure and the investi- 
gation, the whole thing was a covert ac- 
tion in which the President and North’s 
bosses were involved,” says a lawyer fa- 





to prison, and that a majority believe 
Bush should pardon him. Two other 
findings in the poll should trouble the 
President. One is that 56% think he was 
personally involved in some of the actions 
that led to North’s conviction. And 67% 
say the President has yet to tell the full 
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From a telephone poll of 504 adult Americans taken for TIME/CNN on May 
4 by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman. Sampling error is plus or minus 4.5%. 


truth about his involvement in the affair 

After the trial ended, Gesell released 
previously undisclosed evidence showing 
that in 1986 high officials of the CIA, NSC 
and Department of Defense received in- 
telligence reports about the multimillion- 
dollar profits generated by arms sales to 
Iran. During the trial, a separate summa- 
ry of classified documents described how 
officials of the Reagan Administration in 
1985 agreed to expedite a $110 million aid 
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Ollie Mania: North supporters cheering for their hero after the verdict 


It took a “strong prayer” to convince the jury of his guilt 





package to Honduras, provided that the 
Central American country stepped up its 
support for the contras. The details were 
considered so sensitive that they could not 
be written down. Instead, a “discreet em- 
issary’” was sent to brief President Ro- 
berto Suazo Cordova on the deal. Later, 
Bush traveled to Honduras to assure 
Suazo that the aid was on its way. At the 
time, such arrangements were prohibited 
by the Boland amendment. 

Minutes before the 
North verdict was an- 
nounced last week, Bush 
| angrily broke his silence 
= on the question, declaring, 
" “There was no quid pro 
quo.” The White House 
= flourished a State Depart- 
ment cable in which John 
Negroponte, then Ambas- 
sador to Honduras, de- 
scribed the Bush-Suazo 
meeting, omitting any 
mention of a deal. But 
since the State Depart- 
ment was kept largely un- 
informed about the Rea- 
gan Administration's 
clandestine assistance, it is 
unlikely that the envoy 
would have included it in 
communications with Foggy Bottom. 

Congressional Democrats have de- 
manded an explanation for the FBI's fail- 
ure to turn over the documents describing 
the Honduras deal to the House and Sen- 
ate Iran-contra committees. Last week 
the White House promised to correct that 
lapse, but only to the extent that certain 
documents are “relevant.” Meanwhile, 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
is holding up Negroponte’s nomination as 
Ambassador to Mexico. It is also prepar- 
ing some tough questions for Donald 
Gregg, a former Bush adviser whom he 
has nominated as Ambassador to South 
Korea. In 1986 Gregg discussed the con- 
tra-aid effort with CIA operative Felix Ro- 
driguez, who was assisting the rebels, but 
Gregg says he never told Bush about the 
conversation 

The White House is convinced that 
the public has lost interest in the Iran-con- 
tra affair. But the continuing concern in 
Congress over whether the Reagan Ad- 
ministration withheld important evidence 
ensures that the controversy will endure 
The pressure could mount this fall, with 
the approaching trial of North's former su- 
perior, Poindexter, who faces six counts, 
including the two main conspiracy and 
theft charges that had to be dropped 
against North because the White House 
would not release classified documents to 
the defense. While North could point up 
the chain of command to Poindexter, 
Poindexter may have to point to his boss, 
Ronald Reagan By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Michael Duffy and Steven Holmes/ 
Washington 
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Civilly disobedient at their best, strikers nonviolently confront the state police 





John L., You’d Be Amazed 


High-tech tactics replace goons and guns in a miners’ strike 


ohn L. Lewis, the late great boss of the 

United Mine Workers, would rub his 
shaggy eyebrows in disbelief if he could 
see a coal miners’ strike nowadays. No 
goons with clubs. No beatings. No gunfire 
(except for an occasional harmless lapse) 
Instead, in a remote corner of southwest- 
ern Virginia, 1,400 striking miners—and 
even their and kids—were all 
decked out in jungle fatigues. A public re- 
lations firm was pumping out pamphlets 
excoriating the bosses. Strike leaders with 
beepers, walkie-talkies and cellular tele- 
phones were blasting orders, tuning in 
scanners to chart the movements of the 
state police and faxing messages to union 


wives 


Capitol 
Offense 


A congressional aide’s 
bloody past 


he story—a brutal attack on a college 

student in a nearby Virginia sub- 
urb—was 15 years old, but when the 
Washington Post retold it last week, Capi- 
tol Hill seemed unable to concentrate on 
anything else. The reason went beyond 
the sheer savagery of the act: the attacker, 
John Mack, 35, is now the top aide to be- 
leaguered Speaker of the House Jim 
Wright and arguably the most powerful 
staffer in Congress 

That Mack had a criminal record was 
no secret. Even so, there was horror at the 
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headquarters in Washington. And get 
this, John L.; the union actually launched 
a stockholders’ proxy fight and succeeded 
in pressuring its employer to issue its first 
dividend since 1983 

Not only that: apart from a scattering 
of rock throwing and puncturing of com- 
pany truck tires, the strikers were follow- 
ing a new strategy of civil disobedience, 
staging sit-ins and getting themselves ar- 
rested for “obstructing free passage.” The 
leaders even called in the Rev. Jesse Jack- 
son to exhort a cheering crowd of 10,000 
that gathered in the village of Wise. “The 
tradition of John L. Lewis and Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. have come together!” he 


viciousness and randomness of 
his crime as it was recounted by 
the victim, Pamela Small, the 
prosecutor and the surgeons 
who pieced her back together 
Mack was managing an import 
store when Small stopped in 
near closing time to buy win- 
dow blinds for her first apart- 
ment. Mack led her to a store- 
room, where he grabbed a 
hammer and without provoca- 
tion smashed it into her skull five times 
Picking up a steak knife, he stabbed her 
shoulder and chest near her heart and slit 
her throat. He dumped Small in her car 
and left her for dead. Then he took in a 
movie 

If Small had the bad fortune to be 
shopping at World Bazaar that night, 
Mack had the good luck to have a brother 
married to Congressman Jim Wright's 


John Mack 


daughter. Mack was arrested and pleaded | r 
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cried. “You are in pain, but don’t panic!” 

For all the strikers’ high-tech gear, 
the pain is real enough. In better times the 
miners never worked on a Sunday (most 
are serious churchgoers; many are 
preachers). They earned more than $600 
a week, had free medical benefits, seemed 
content with their simple lives in the sav- 
age hills and mountains of old Appala- 
chia. For 14 months they worked without 
a contract while negotiating a new pact 
with the Pittston Coal Group, which oper- 
ates some 40 mines in the region. 

The biggest exporter of metallurgical 
coal in the US., Pittston has seen the 
world price of its product halved (to $30 a 
ton) in the past seven years. To trim costs, 
Pittston offered its employees a $l-an- 
hour raise in exchange for reduced health 
benefits—from 100% coverage to 80% 
with a deductible—and a seven-day-a- 
week “flex time” work schedule. Losing 
their precious Sundays as well as part of 
their health plan was too much for the 
miners. On April 5 they walked out 

Pittston cut off the miners’ health 
benefits and hired “replacement work- 
ers,’ the new euphemism for scabs. The 
union is providing a limited medical 
plan and giving the strikers $200 a week 
in subsistence pay. Pittston says the men 
must face the facts of today’s coal mar- 
ket; the miners argue that Pittston is 
“treacherously” trying to break the 
union 

Last week both sides agreed to submit 
to federal arbitration, though the union 
was not happy about its prospects. Appa- 
lachians are a stubborn breed. The strik- 
ers perversely seem to enjoy getting tossed 
into the slammer. Speaking for many last 
week, Norma Salyer, a miner's wife from 
Dante, boasted, “I'm ready. I've got my 
lipstick and my chewing gum right here to 
take with me to jail.” By Jesse Birnbaum. 
Reported by Joseph J. Kane/Clinchfield 


= guilty to malicious wounding 
= with intent to kill, saying stress 
3 made him do it. Mack was of- 
s fered a job by Wright after sen- 
tencing, and ended up serving 
27 months of a 15-year term in 
the relatively soft confines of 
the county jail rather than the 
state penitentiary 

Wright and Majority Whip 
Tony Coelho, with whom Mack 
golfs, support Mack's rehabili- 
tation; they view the dredged-up story as 
an indirect attack on Wright, who is un- 
der investigation by the House ethics 
committee. Others feel that rehabilitation 
occurred before adequate retribution 
Mack may have satisfied the demands of 
the legal system, but his elevation to a po- 
sition of privilege may yet offend a larger 
notion of decency. Should a felon who has 
been denied the right to vote be instru- 
mental in making the nation’s laws? a 
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“I’m Bill Anderson, a National Merit 
Scholar at the University of Texas. I’m 
also lucky... because the company that 
gave me a summer job in Louisiana 
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who need it...all over the world. It's 
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high blood pressure, epilepsy and more. 

“The new distribution scheduling 
system we've selected is based on a 
computer program | helped adapt for 
Dow’s use. Not everybody would give 
someone my age this kind of 
responsibility. But this is one company 
that’s. willing to give young people 
a chance?’ 
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ow lets you do 
great things. 


- Dow 


ef tedemark of The Dow Chemical Company ©1988 The Dow Chemik al Company 





DODGE SHADOW, $8395. If you're after a lot for a little, consult 


an authority on the subject. The 1989 Dodge Shadow. A better value 
than any import in its class* With 45 standard features, including respon- 
sive fuel-injected Power, road-gripping front-wheel drive, all-season 
radials and gas-charged shocks. And the comfort of reclining front 
buckets, power steering, and our exclusive 7 year or 70,000 mile Pro- 
tection Plan?* All for only $8,3957 

The Dodge Shadow. One drive ty I | NEW SPIRI T 
and you'll know there's some- | WA ODGE 

thing in it for you. 77@ Dodge 


“Based on comparably equipped sticker price comparisons vs. Ward's import compact segment 
Standard equipment levels vary. *“*See this powertrain limited warranty & its restrictions at dealer 
t2-door base sticker price excludes tax & destination charge BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY 
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CONSERVATION 


The Spotted 
Owl Prevails 


Mule deer, mountain goats, 
bald eagles and three-toed 
woodpeckers are naturally at 
home among the stately firs, 
hemlocks, cedars and _ red- 
woods in the “old growth” for- 
ests of the Pacific Northwest 
So are goshawks, flying squir- 
rels and red tree voles. But 
amid this Noah's ark of crea- 
tures, none is so influential as a 
dark-eyed bird with a doglike 
bark and a yen for mice—the 
northern spotted owl 

By proposing to make the 
owl a threatened species, the 
USS. Fish and Wildlife Service 











What's a mother to do? 


CALIFORNIA 
Mom’s Day— 
In Court 


After Gloria Williams’ 15- 
year-old son was accused of 
taking part in the gang rape of 
a twelve-year-old girl, Los An- 
geles police paid her a visit 





Gay Power 1, 
ROTC 0 


When the Harvard-Radcliffe 
Undergraduate Council decid- 
ed last month to allow the Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps 
back on campus for the first 
ume since its tumultuous oust- 
er in 1969, the university's Bi- 
sexual, Gay and Lesbian Stu- 
dent Association protested, 
arguing that the military dis- 
criminates against homosex- 
uals. A week later, the council 
reversed itself. 














Acreature of great influence in the Pacific Northwest 


They discovered what deputy 


city attorney Robert Ferber 
described as “a museum for 
gang memorabilia.’’ There 


were gang graffiti on a bed- 
room’s walls. There were snap- 
shots of Williams posing with 
teenagers making gang recog- 
nition signs. Another photo 
caught her youngest son, 8, 
pointing a pistol at the camera 

Result: Williams, 37, be- 
came the first parent arrested 
under the Street Terrorism En- 
forcement and Prevention Act, 
a six-month-old California law 
that compels parents to super- 
vise and control their children 
or be charged with contribut- 
ing to delinquency. Williams, 
free on $20,000 bail and deny- 
ing guilt, faces a possible year 
in jail and $2,500 fine at 





may enable the birds, now 
numbering only about 2.500 
pairs, to succeed where envi- 
ronmentalists have failed: it 
may halt or slow down an insa- 
tiable logging industry that has 
been turning ancient trees into 
lumber at the rate of more than 
55,000 acres of old growth a 
year. But for the owl to prevail, 
its status as a threatened spe- 
cies must be formally declared, 
a process that may take anoth- 
er year. Then it could become a 
federal crime even to disturb 
the owl’s habitat, and multi- | 
tudes of buzz saws that have | 
been felling the trees would 
have to stop. Loggers warn 
that unemployment would fol- 
low. Sad, but not as ineffably 
sad or final as extinction. a 





LOUISIANA 


Reform 
Deformed 


When bouncy Buddy Roemer, 
45, took over as Governor of 
Louisiana last year, he struck 
the pose of a reformer deter- 
mined to energize a state with 
the nation’s highest unemploy- 
ment and one of its worst edu- 
cational systems. Now he is 
Staggering, jolted by the defeat 
of his key reform: a tax plan 
that would have shifted some 
of the burden from business to 
the middle class. 

Saying he was “disappoint- 
ed” that 55% of the voters had 
rejected his plan, Roemer last 
week proposed laying off thou- 
sands of state employees and 


closing vocational schools and 
hospitals. That would shrink 
up to $720 million from a bud- 
get already shriveled by a de- 
cline in tax revenues from oil 
companies. It would still leave 


VIOAYS 
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Roemer poring over the books 


the legislature with an unhap- 
py choice: extend the 3% sales 
tax that Roemer'’s new mea- 
sures would have replaced or 
accept severe cutbacks in vital 
government services. e 








That triumph two weeks 
ago was but one among several 
signs that gay power is bur- 
geoning at Harvard. For the 
first time, an assistant dean, 
Jean Viggiani, has been dele- 
gated to deal with gay issues on 
campus. A tutor specializing in 
gay concerns has been as- 
signed to each of Harvard’s un- 
dergraduate houses. About 
1,000 pink triangles offered to 
sympathizers for the Gay 
Awareness celebration were 
gone in a record three days 

Lesbian couples now ap- 
pear at Radcliffe’s formal Se- 
nior Soiree, and gays routinely 
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Harvard 
can sometimes 


together at 
That 


dance 
events 


lead to friction. In February a 
ruckus broke out when a gay 
student asked the younger 
brother of a straight student to 





| Harvard's gays and lesbians have plenty to celebrate 








dance. Gay students soon after 
staged a “kiss-in” to protest al- 
leged harassment. Says Bisexu- 
al, Gay and Lesbian co-chair 
Kelly Dermody: “This year 
was wild.” a 
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AFGHANISTAN 


Misplaced Optimism 


World —— 








Despite U.S. help, ihe mujahedin are gaining little ground 





BY JOHN ELSON 





hen the last of the Soviet 
Union's 115,000 troops 
rumbled out of Afghanistan 
last February, the common 
wisdom saw it as a whimpering finale to 
Moscow's Viet Nam. Surely it would be 
only a matter of time—months at most— 
before the collapse of the Kabul govern- 
ment led by President Najibullah, the 
weak puppet left in place by the with- 
drawing Soviets. Succeeding him would 
be an interim government composed of 
seven U.S.- and Pakistan-backed muja- 





| hedin factions. 


So much for conventional wisdom. 
This week, when Secretary of State James 
Baker flies to Moscow for 
talks with Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze, Af- 
ghanistan will be high on the 
agenda: namely, Soviet re- 
quests for negotiations to de- 
vise a political settlement of 
the stalemated war between 
the mujahedin and the Ka- 
bul forces. Moscow will com- 
plain, moreover, that the on- 
going fighting is fueled by 
arms from the U.S., a viola- 
tion of the Geneva accord 
that led to the Soviet troop 
withdrawal. But Baker is un- 
likely to respond favorably 
The National Security 
Council has concluded that 
the rebels need more time to 
prove their military mettle 
before the U.S. considers any 
substantial change in its pol- 
icy of supporting them. Pres- 
ident George Bush argued 
that it would be “unfair” to 
stop arming the mujahedin 
as long as the Soviets are 
handing over vast quantities 
of weapons to Kabul 

What clouded Washing- 
ton’s initially rosy scenario 
was the surprising tenacity 
of the Najibullah govern- 
ment. Few thought the lead- 
er handpicked by the Soviets 
could survive the departure 

















of Moscow's troops, but he has moved 
with unexpected astuteness, politically 
and militarily. A much heralded mujahe- 
din assault on the city of Jalalabad has 
bogged down in a costly siege. In a battle 
plan now called a “disaster” by a U.S. offi- 
cial, the guerrillas failed to make the tran- 
sition from hit-and-run attackers to disci- 
plined militiamen able to plan and carry 
out complicated offensives 

On the political front, U.S. optimism 
also seems misplaced. Some experts are 
worried that the mujahedin leader who 
has received the lion’s share of U.S. sup- 
port, Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, is a fanatic 
Muslim who might turn out to be Afghan- 
istan’s version of the Ayatullah Khomei- 
ni. Others wonder whether the mujahedin 


Government soldiers ride their Soviet-supplied tank: so far, hanging tough 














































coalition, linked by hatred of the Najibul- 
lah regime, could stay together long | 

enough to form an effective government 
The mujahedin's political disarray is 
heightened by the military stalemate at 
Jalalabad. On March 6, a force of 10,000 
guerrillas launched an assault on the city, 
which was defended by an estimated 
11,000 government troops. From the rebel 
perspective, Jalalabad was a logical, in- 
deed necessary target. Government forces 
occupied 25 of Afghanistan’s 31 provin- 
cial capitals. Seizing Jalalabad, the third 
largest city, would not only wound the 
fragile morale of government troops, but 
it would also enhance the rebels’ bid for | 
wider international recognition of their 
newly formed government-in-exile. Some 
mujahedin leaders confi- 


, dently predicted that the 
= city would fall within a 
= week. 


The rebels quickly shut 
down the airport and over- 
ran a government garrison 
at Samarkhel, south of Jala- 
labad. But their frontal at- 
tacks on the city were re- 
pulsed. The fighting now 
consists mostly of duels be- 
tween government artillery 
and rebel rockets that have 
led only to horrendous civil- | 
ian casualties. 

Mustering his defenses 
from Kabul, Najibullah, a 
former head of the Afghan 
secret police who in 1986 
succeeded another Soviet 
puppet, Babrak Karmal, has 
proved to be surprisingly re- 
sourceful. He has concen- 
2 trated his formerly scattered 
= troops in strategically im- 
portant towns where they 
could dig in and count on 
some support from the ur- 
ban middle class. He has 
played on the war weariness 
of the Afghan people with a 
series of peace-and-prosper- 
ity initiatives. “Najibullah is | 
well organized and intelli- 
= gent,” one of the few diplo- 
mats still in Kabul told 


ouses? 















TIME’s Paul Hofheinz, “which is more 
than you can say for the opposition.” 

Perhaps his most effective tactic, 
however, is to paint the mujahedin as 
pawns of a foreign power. Afghans abhor 
foreign invaders, and now that the Soviet 
| army has gone, Najibullah has begun 
harping on how much the rebels are run 
by Pakistan and the US. His case has 
been helped by recent news accounts that 
Pakistani Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto 
had ordered Lieut. General Hamid Gul, 
head of Pakistan’s military intelligence 
organization (ISI) to launch the bloody Ja- 
lalabad assault. Gul and the ISI are unmis- 
takably doing their best to direct the mu- 
jahedin operations, but it seems likely 
that he told Bhutto of the impending at- 
tack rather than the reverse. Although the 
mujahedin cause remains popular, Paki- 
stan’s role in the rebel campaign, whether 
as arms supplier or back-door manager, 
has turned off some Afghans 

Because the U.S. has largely operated 
through the ISI, it is seen as endorsing 
Pakistan's vision of a friendly Islamic 
regime in Kabul. The rebel leader who 
most closely fills that bill is Hekmatyar, 
head of the best-disciplined guerrilla or- 
ganization, Hezb-e-Islami (Islamic Par- 
ty). Some Western experts are uncomfort- 
able with Hekmatyar’s plan to turn 
Afghanistan into a Muslim state governed 
by shari‘a (Islamic law), which could take 





Najibullah: so far, ein staying power 





an anti-American course. Should Wash- 
ington be supporting someone with the 
potential to be a U.S. enemy? Defenders 
say Hekmatyar, despite his Islamic zeal, 
is also a pragmatist. But abetting someone 
with a reputation for ruthlessness in pur- 
suit of power could be incompatible with 
Washington’s goal of peace and 
reconciliation 
What seemed like an easy victory for 
| U.S. policy now appears to call for a more 
carefully calibrated approach. In Febru- 
ary, while Moscow’s troop pullout was in 
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progress, Soviet leader Mikhail Gorba- 


chev was looking to salvage some political 
face. He wrote to President Bush asking 
for U.S. help in setting up an international 
conference to end the fighting and create 
a broad-based coalition government that 
would include the Kabul Communists 
Confident that the rebels’ star was in the 
ascendant, the White House refused the 
request. But disappointment over the 
guerrillas’ military failure has led policy- 
makers to debate the wisdom of eyes- 
closed support to the mujahedin. For now, 
though, the U.S. has apparently decided 
to stand firm. “In a nutshell,” said one ad- 
viser, “we still think our guys can win, and 
there is no reason for them, or us on their 
behalf, to sue for peace.” 

The mujahedin would almost certainly 
refuse a power-sharing deal anyway. The 
Official rebel position is that Najibullah can 
have an amnesty but his surrender of pow- 
er is a precondition to peace talks. In their 
view, he is the enemy, and Afghans have 
little inclination to forgive foes. “How can 
you expect the people to forget the blood 
loss of families, the destruction of entire vil- 
lages?” asks a guerrilla leader in Peshawar 
“How can you expect them to give up that 
feeling and say, ‘Fine, let’s sit down and 
talk’? It is like asking the Jews to pardon 
the Nazis and enter a government with 
them.” Reported by Edward W. Desmond/ 
Peshawar and Strobe Talbott/Washington 








Aband of rebels rests outside Jalalabad: so far, better at hit-and-run skirmishes than frontal assaults 
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Renewed vitality: Hun Sen’s departures from Communist orthodoxy are beginning to instill confidence 


Better Times for a Ravaged Land 








BY WILLIAM STEWART PHNOM PENH 





t is the end of the dry season, and a 

breathlessness lies upon the land. The 
empty, harvested rice fields shimmer in the 
heat, while the broken shells of former 
schools and hospitals dot the countryside. 
The supply of electricity is erratic, and 
most of the main roads out of Phnom Penh 
peter out within an hour's drive from the 
capital. 

Cambodia is still in appalling physical 
shape ten years after the Khmer Rouge 
were driven from power by an invading 
army from Viet Nam. The country’s econ- 
omy operates at only 60% of its prewar lev- 
el, its port facilities at just one-third. There 
is a 50,000-ton rice shortage in a country 
that was once a major exporter, Over ev- 
erything hangs the threat of renewed civil 
war—and the possibility of a return by the 
| Khmer Rouge, whose murderous leaders 
have taken their place in the nation’s 
demonology 

But beneath the ravaged surface of the 
land, there is renewed vitality in this long- 
suffering country, a newfound sense of con- 
fidence. Surprisingly, the government of 
| Hun Sen, installed by the Vietnamese, has 


something no ruler has had for two dec- 
ades: popular support. Owing largely to in- 
creasingly liberal economic policies, the 
Prime Minister, 38, is gaining credibility 
both abroad and at home for departing 
from Communist orthodoxy 

The key to Hun Sen’s efforts to retain 
power when the last Vietnamese soldiers 
depart by Sept. 30 is the cooperation of 





begun to seek changes that could win it | 





A royal return and rising confidence give Hun Sen a lift 


Cambodia’s former head of state, the wily 
and mercurial Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 
67, who remains a powerful psychological 
symbol of better times. Last week, after the 
leaders held two days of talks in the Indo- 
nesian capital of Jakarta, Sihanouk indi- 
cated for the first time that he was pre- 
pared to return home as head of state 
without his partner in opposition, the 
Khmer Rouge. But the former monarch 
laid on a host of ifs and buts to his offer that 
leave his return in doubt 

Still, it was a guileful change of tone for 
Sihanouk, who had spurned previous invi- 
tations from the “illegitimate” Hun Sen re- 
gime. Only recently Sihanouk had called 
the Prime Minister “the valet of Vietnam- 
ese imperialism.” Now the prince boasted, 
“T am the father of all Cambodians, so Hun 
Sen is my child.” 

If Hun Sen will meet the demands for a 
more liberal, multiparty government, said 
Sihanouk, “I will accept his government, his 
administration,” and return home in Octo- 
ber or November. Hun Sen responded sym- 
bolically by arriving in Jakarta with a new 
flag—Sihanouk’s red and blue, instead of 
Communist red—a new anthem, and con- 
Stitutional amendments to liberalize the 
economy, make Buddhism the state religion 
and bar capital punishment. The Prime 
Minister also announced that his country’s 
name will henceforth revert from the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Kampuchea to the old Si- 
hanouk-era State of Cambodia. 

Hun Sen must craft a political settle- 
ment that will satisfy not only the warring 
Cambodian factions but also their foreign 
sponsors: the Soviet Union and Viet Nam 





on one side, China and the 
US. on the other. While 
Hun Sen made a number of 
gestures toward the Prince, 
he still refused to allow the 
Khmer Rouge into the new 
government before elec- 
tions; Sihanouk insisted it 
must be tried. Officially, the 
US. backs a pre-election 
four-party coalition that 
would include the Khmer 
Rouge, though noone wants 
to see them back in control. 

But it is unlikely that 
China, which has supplied 


20 years as a check on the 
aggressive Vietnamese, will 
acceptany government with 
Hun Sen at its center, and it 
may be unwilling to halt the 
flow of arms if the Khmer 
Rouge are completely ex- 
cluded. Just how China’s interests can be ac- 
commodated will be a major topic when So- 
viet President Mikhail Gorbachev meets 
Deng Xiaoping in Beijing next week 

The Khmer Rouge remain a potent op- 
position force, with as many as 35,000 





armed guerrillas and support from perhaps | 


10% of the populace. Foreign diplomats in 
Phnom Penh, however, believe the strength 
and ability of the Khmer Rouge may be 
overestimated. 


n contrast, Hun Sen’s confidence has 

been growing. For the past 18 months, 
with the Soviet Union’s encouragement, 
Cambodia has been tiptoeing toward a 
free-market economy. Almost every day 
ships arrive from Thailand and Singapore 
carrying a variety of consumer goods. 
Though technically illegal, imported 
canned food can be found throughout the 


capital of Phnom Penh, which, ironically, 


is more prosperous than Hanoi, the Viet- 
namese capital. The streets of Phnom Penh 
buzz with reconditioned motorbikes. At the 
thriving central market, private stalls pur- 
vey clothes and souvenirs, and dozens of 
private restaurants lure customers to dine 


| On river prawn. To attract urban support, 


the government gave residential rights to 
squatters who had moved into city dwell- 
ings abandoned by owners who had either 
fled abroad or been killed by the Khmer 
Rouge. In the countryside, the government 
allows farmers to buy up to 25 acres of land 
and pass them on to their children. 

Cambodians are nervous about what 
may happen when the Vietnamese with- 
draw, but their military leaders are opti- 
mistic, “We can master the situation,” in- 
sists Minister of Defense General Tea 
Banh, 45. Although his hold on the country 
is fragile, Hun Sen is acting more and more 
like a man in command. — With reporting by 
Jay Branegan/Jakarta 


the Khmer Rouge for some | 
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$148-5168..... 


Full size 4-door-group car. Limited availability. 
1000 miles/week included. 34¢/mile there- 
after. Unlimited mileage in Florida and 
Hawaii. Optional Collision Damage Waiver 
$9/day in Cal.,$11.95/day elsewhere. Rate not 
available in metro N.Y, N.Y. state and Illinois. 
Rate effective through 6/11/89. 














GET A GREAT WEEKLY RATE FROM THE 
EMPLOYEE-OWNERS OF AVIS, INC. 


Take a vacation from high rates in a roomy 
Chevrolet Lumina or similar group car. 
With our fast service and convenient loca- 
tions, we're trying harder than ever to offer 
a car your whole family can enjoy. 

To get this low rate, here are some things 
you should know. You'll need a 7-day 
advance reservation and a 5-day minimum 
with a stay over Saturday night. The rate 
is available at select corporate airport 
and participating licensee locations. 

It is nondiscountable and may change 
without notice. These cars are subject to 
availability and blackout periods will apply. 
There is no refueling charge if you return 
your tank full. There’s a 
charge for additional drivers 
and renters 
under 25 where 
applicable. 
Renter must 
meet standard Avis age, driver, and credit 
requirements. Cars must be returned 
to the renting location. Local taxes and 
Personal Accident Insurance, Personal 
Effects Protection and Additional 
Liability Insurance are extra. 
To enjoy all the comforts of Avis, just 


» Call 1-800-331-1212 
or your travel consul- 
tant and get a car 
priced to go. 


We’re trying harder than ever.™ 





Avis features GM cars. Chevrolet Lumina. 
© 1989 Wizard Co. Inc 
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Hor Your 
torage 


At 3M, we want you to try our formatted 
diskettes for IBM PCs; so we're making a 
terrific offer. First, we'll sell them to you 
for the price of our regular ones. Then, just 
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to make sure you can’t refuse, we'll also 
give you a free Flip’n’ File’ to store them 
in. So look for the specially marked boxes 
at participating dealers. 


*Formatted for the IBM PC, XT,™ AT," compatibles, and IBM PS/2* Offer good while 


supplies last. “Flip 'n’ File” is a registered trademark of Innovative Concepts, Inc 
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Softening Up the Hard Line 





Students take to the streets, and officials take to the airwaves 


B eijing Mayor Chen Xitong listened, 
stern-faced, as a student questioner 
bore down on him and other local officials 
about the nepotism and corruption that 
now pervade the Chinese bureaucracy. As 
television viewers at home watched in- 
tently, Chen, an unpopular hard-liner, 
seized the microphone and answered de- 
fensively. “I'm a grade-twelve cadre with 
a monthly income slightly over 300 yuan 
{$80],” he protested. “None of my family 
members are high-ranking officials. My 
son is a junior cadre in the Beijing civil af- 
fairs bureau, and my daughter-in-law is 
an ordinary clerk.” 

That China’s aloof and secretive offi- 
cials would submit to such an interroga- 
tion might have seemed absurd a few 
weeks ago. But the nation’s student upris- 
ing, now three weeks old, has thrown offi- 
cial China into confusion. Having failed 
to carry out its threat to crack down on 
the immense student march that engulfed 
Beijing two weeks ago, the government 
last week launched a soft offensive, blitz- 
ing the public with self-serving propagan- 
da in support of its policies. When the 
leaders of the new independent student 
union announced that they would go 
ahead with a march across the capital on 
May 4, the 70th anniversary of the birth of 
China’s student movement, the newly pli- 
able bureaucrats indicated that they 
would not interfere. 

An estimated 30,000 students de- 
manding democracy and the legalization 
of their newly formed independent stu- 
dent union poured out of 40 Beijing col- 


MIDDLE EAST 


Null and Void 


That's what Arafat says 
about the P.L.O. charter 


asser Arafat speaks passable English 

but hardly a syllable of French. So it 
was no slip of the tongue when the chair- 
man of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion chose to use a French word during a 
live interview on France’s TF1 television 
channel. At one point, Arafat declared as 
caduque—a \egal term meaning null and 
void—the controversial 1964 P.L.O. char- 
ter, which calls for the destruction of Israel. 

For Arafat the statement crowned an- 
other diplomatic success. His meeting with 
President Frangois Mitterrand last week 
marked the first time that he has been offi- 
cially received by a major West European 





leges to take part in the ten-hour trek 
from their campuses to Tiananmen 
Square, a short distance from Zhong- 
nanhai, where China’s leaders live and 
work. Again tens of thousands of work- 
ers joined them, shouting encourage- 
ment. One worker held up a sign in 
crude English letters: | LOVE you. A 
waitress scribbled a message on a piece 
of paper and pasted it on the window of 
a bus. “You must be exhausted, stu- 
dents,” it read. 


NONOYN—S¥EEY 


A multilingual protest march in Beljing 





The marchers included 200 journal- 
ists employed by 40 state-controlled pub- 
lications. Their demands: more press free- 
dom and the reinstatement of Qin Benli, 
who was fired three weeks ago as editor of 
China’s most outspokenly liberal journal, 
the weekly World Economic Herald in 
Shanghai. The journalists acknowledged 
the students’ complaint that the official 
press had distorted the goals of their 
movement. “We can’t solve our problems 
if we can’t even write about them,” said 
Chen Zongshun, a correspondent of the 
Workers’ Daily. 

The government's placid tolerance of 
such heresies is largely a matter of timing. 
With 3,000 international delegates at- 
tending the annual meeting of the 47- 
member Asian Development Bank last 
week in the Great Hall of the People, 
within earshot of Tiananmen Square, offi- 
cials wanted to avoid any unpleasantness. 
And the protest came just days before the 
scheduled May 15-18 summit meeting be- 
tween Chinese officials and Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev. 

While there is no guarantee against 
reprisals once Gorbachev goes home, 
Party General Secretary Zhao Ziyang 
sounded a conciliatory note when he 
told the governors of the A.D.B. that 
the best way to deal with the students is 
through “extensive consultations and di- 
alogues,” not force. But Zhao is a liberal 
whose influence has lately been on the 
wane, so it is impossible to know how 
much weight his promises carry. Given 
the gap between the students’ demands 
and senior leader Deng Xiaoping’s aver- 
sion to substantial political reform, the 
government's soft line on dissent is like- 
ly to be severely tested in the coming 
months. —B8y Michael S. Serrill. Reported by 
Sandra Burton and Jaime A. FlorCruz/Beijing 





leader. Mitterrand took the opportunity to 
urge Arafat to explain the P.L.O.’s stand on 
the charter, and seemed pleased with the 
results. Although Arafat refused to back 
formal abrogation of the charter, Premier 
Michel Rocard said Arafat's statement 
“constituted a positive clarification in the 
direction of peace.” 

Not so easily impressed were Israel’s 
political leaders, who have contended that 
the P.L.O.’s much publicized recognition of 
Israel last year is meaningless because the 
organization refuses to abrogate what is in 
effect its constitution. Israeli Defense Min- 
ister Yitzhak Rabin told Israeli television 
that Arafat is still engaging in “pathetic 
acrobatics.” 

Arafat’s statement nonetheless pro- 
voked a predictable outcry from Palestin- 
ian radicals. “We shall show Arafat and 
the world that the P.L.O. charter remains 
very much alive,” said George Habash, 
leader of the Popular Front for the Libera- 





tion of Palestine. In the past two weeks 
gunmen in Lebanon assassinated Bassam 
Hourani, a commander of Arafat's Force 
17 security arm, and launched attacks on 
two other Arafat aides. 

Israel’s continuing refusal to acknowl- 
edge Arafat's olive branch presents him 
with a growing dilemma. While he had 
hoped that the start of a US.-P.L.O. dia- 
logue last December would result in pres- 
sure on Israel, that has not happened. 

For now, Arafat's peace initiative con- 
tinues to be propelled by the intifadeh, the 
17-month-old uprising that has left 20 Is- 
raelis and at least 361 Palestinians dead. 
But if another year goes by without any se- 
rious prospect of peace talks, Arafat may 
pronounce his initiative a failure. That 
could be the start of an even bloodier 
phase. According to Arafat confidants, 
P.L.O. activists may then be given the green 
light to start using bullets instead of stones 
against the Israeli occupation forces. a 
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World 


A Test for Latin Democracy 





he candidate, sporting bushy, graying 

muttonchop sideburns, navel-baring 
shirts and a gold cross, stumps the land in 
a bubble-domed mobile home. He is 
| known for driving sports cars, squiring 
starlets and playing tennis. His oratory is 
lackluster, but he compensates with cha- 
risma and charm. And though Carlos 
Saul Menem may give uninspired speech- 
es, people listen when he delivers his 
trademark finish. “Follow me!” he shouts. 
“For the hunger of the poor children, for 
the sadness of the rich children, follow 











me!” By now the crowds are roaring. “I’m 
| not going to deceive you,” he concludes 
“Follow me!” 

Argentina may have to, if Carlos 
Menem, running for President on the Pe- 
ronist ticket, wins next Sunday's election 
Nearly one-quarter of Argentines are still 
undecided, but Menem is leading and has 
a good chance to become the first elected 
civilian since 1928 to succeed another 
full-term civilian President. If so, he 
would also bring back the popular but 
chaotic politics of Peronism, a controver- 
sial—and_ volatile—blend of populism, 
nationalism and Roman Catholicism 

The orderly transfer of power says a 
good deal about this election. With more 
than half a dozen presidential elections in 
Latin America this year, what has been a 
rising tide of democracy may be reaching 
a crest. Loaded down with debt, crippled 
economies throughout the hemisphere 
could swamp some of these frail experi- 
| ments. But Argentina, for one, is no long- 





er deciding whether to have democracy, 

| just what kind of democracy to have 
Despite a restless military and the un- 
certain character of a Peronist govern- 
ment, this election is about economics 
Argentina is flirting with financial disas- 
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Peronist candidate Carlos Menem: the front runner by sheer force of charisma 





ernment that works. 


Who will lead the country out of its financial mess? 


ter. Since last month alone, the country’s 
currency, the austral, has plummeted 
from 51 to 86 to the dollar. The country’s 
foreign debt stands at $57 billion, and the 
annual inflation rate is 3.600%. Says Ar- 
gentine novelist José Pablo Feiman: “We 
are close to social explosion.” 

What caused Argentina’s fall? Some 
Argentines blame the legacy of Juan 
Perén, who took power in 1946, was 
ousted by the military in 1955, then re- 
turned to rule from 1973 until his death 
the following year. Peronism established a 
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“corporative state,” in which labor and 
business struck pacts of cooperation un- 
der state management. From their privi- 
leged position, the country’s Peronist-con- 
trolled unions paralyzed whole sectors of 
the economy at will. The result, say crit- 
ics, has been a deadly spiral of decreased 
competition and productivity 

But others fault outgoing President 
Raul Alfonsin, who cannot succeed him- 
self, for failing to fulfill the surge of na- 
tional optimism that swept him into of- 


fice in 1983, ending nearly eight years of | 


military rule. Applauded for his commit- 
ment to human rights, Alfonsin promised 
that a stable democracy would solve the 
nation’s problems. It didn’t, and Argen- 
tines grew disenchanted as the economy 
worsened. The military, meanwhile, has 
been moving back into politics. In three 
uprisings since 1987, two right-wing colo- 
nels demanded better pay and an end to 
what they saw as unfair political persecu- 
tion. Only a public outpouring of support 
for democracy foiled the attempted 
coups. 

Argentines are now looking for a gov- 
That should favor 
Eduardo Angeloz, the candidate of Al- 
fonsin’s ruling Radical party, but it also 





| forces him to run against his predecessor’s 








Radical candidate Eduardo Angeloz: solid 





| portant change.” 


| economic program beyond the classic 


| nor of the small La Rioja province to elec- 


failed economic policies. A defi adminis- 
trator and governor of prosperous 
Cordoba province, Angeloz espouses a 
program of deregulation, privatization 
and increased foreign investment. 
Menem has yet to articulate his own 


Peronist bromides. He promises eventual 
higher wages to the workers who form the 
core of his support, then promises busi- 
nessmen that the economy will be put in 
order. He has announced, and retracted, 
such plans as a moratorium on paying Ar- 
gentina’s staggering foreign debt and es- 
tablishing sovereignty over the disputed 
Falkland Islands. But what Menem lacks 
in substance, he makes up for with his 
flashy, macho style. The son of Syrian im- 





migrants, Menem has risen from gover- 


tion front runner by sheer force of 
personality. His emotional directness and 
humility appeal to the “shirtless ones.” 
who see the Radical party’s policies as 
benefiting only the élite classes. “AI- 
fonsin’s government has been showing in- 
sensitivity to the lower classes,” observes 
Feiman. “Menem represents the primi- | 
live values of Peronism.” 

Under Argentina’s electoral-college 
system, it is conceivable that Menem 
could win the popular vote and still lose 
the election. Should a majority of the col- 
lege fail to settle on a candidate, the 
decision will pass to Congress. Not all Ar- 
gentines are sure that the nation’s institu- 
tions could withstand such a test. Nor are 
they sure Argentina could weather anoth- 
er bout of Peronism; Peron’s first tour in 
the presidential residence and his third 
wife Isabel's term, from 1974 to 1976, both 
ended in military coups. Argentina may 
be facing both tests. “Society is learning 
how much to trust politicians,” says poll- 
ster and political analyst Manuel Mora y 
Araujo. “It is a process of very deep, im- 
— By Guy D. Garcia. 
Reported by Laura Lépez/Buenos Aires 
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THINNING HAIR SHOULD 
BE CARED FOR 











UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS. 


INTRODUCING THE 
IDEAL CONDITIONS. 
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Even when used as directed, 
most shampoos leave residues 
behind. These residues can 







gently but effectively cleans 
thinning hair. What's more, it 
rinses without leay- 





been dermatologist tested and 
proven safe for use with even the 
most delicate thinning hair. 


accumulate on your thinning hair ing residues behind. So, before you apply any other 
or scalp and may affect the Because, unlike hair care products to your thinning 
performance of other hair care other shampoos, hair, first use Progaine Shampoo to 


products you use. 
Fortunately, new Progaine is 
not like most shampoos. In fact, 


Progaine contains 
none of the 
commonly used 


thoroughly clean your hair and scalp. 
New Progaine Shampoo. The 
ideal shampoo for people who 


there's no other shampoo quite coating ingredients really care about the condition of 
like it. such as polymers, their thinning hair. 
Progaine is arich, mildshampoo —__ waxes or oils that 


scientifically formulated to clean 
thinning hair. Its unique blend of 
high quality cleansing agents pro- 
vides a full-bodied lather that 


can build up on 
hair. 

And, hypoaller- 
genic Progaine has 
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A leader in the research 
and care of thinning hair. 





ae 1989 Mazda 929 


performance is 


For years, those who sought the highest accepted the high prices these automobiles 
level of luxury have turned to traditional commanded. It is into this rather wide gap that 
luxury sedans. And accepted the modest the Mazda 929 moves with effortless grace. 
performance they offered. While those look- The 929’s V6 power and highly sophisti- 
ing for both luxury and high performance cated suspension give it the all-around perfor- 
have turned to the sedans of Europe.And mance normally associated with far more 
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for those who believe 
the greatest luxury of all. 


expensive high-performance luxury sedans. For more information about the 929, call 

Mazda 929's spacious, elegantly appointed ___ this toll-free number: 800-424-0202 ext.702. 

interior pampers driver and passengers alike. And discover the luxury of high performance. 
And the 929’s 36-month or 50.000-mile 

“bumper-to-bumper” warranty’ is clear proof The Mazda 929 


of the confidence Mazda has in its quality. A high-performance luxury sedan. The Mazda Way. 
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“Carlton. 
Its lowest in tar 
and nicotine? 
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Carlton 


“And the taste is 


l LA 
right for me” mg.tar 


0.1 mg. nic. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 




















Anew President for a new era 


PARAGUAY 
Two Roads 
To Power 


One way to become the leader | 
of a country is to organize a 
coup. Another is to get elected. 
General Andrés Rodriguez, 65, 


SOUTH KOREA 


Disaster at 
Dongeui 


The negotiations had dragged 
on all night at Pusan’s Don- | 
geui University, but by dawn | 
the 100 students on the sev- 
enth floor of the school li- 
brary still refused to free the 
five policemen they held hos- 


tage. When 20 policemen 


SOVIET UNION 


Workers of the 
World: Strike! 


According to Marxist-Leninist 
dogma, Soviet workers have no 
reason to strike because they 
live in a proletarian § para- 
dise. That has not, however, 
stopped the working masses in 
the world’s oldest socialist 
State from occasionally walk- 
ing out 





Last week Moscow decid- | 
ed to drop the ideological 
baggage and proposed a new 
law that for the first time 
would allow the country’s nor- 
mally docile labor unions, to 
which more than 90% of all 
Soviet workers belong, the 





World Notes 


has done both in the 
space of three months 
Last week Rodriguez, 
who in February over- 
threw dictator Alfredo 
Stroessner after a 34-year 
rule, became President in 
Paraguay’s first contested 
election in 61 years 

Since the coup, Ro- 
driguez, a longtime top 
aide to Stroessner, has 
sacked 34 hard-line army 
generals, relaxed censor- 
ship and legalized eight 


opposition figures ques- 
tioned the strength of 
Rodriguez's victory 
(74%), but no one seriously 
doubted he had polled more 
votes than his opponents. Al- 
though the Rodriguez-led Col- 
orado Party captured 72 seats 
in the Congress, for the first 
time in decades the remaining 
36 will go to a truly indepen- 
dent opposition a 


political parties. Some | 


EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


Nibbling at the 
Beef over Beef 


What's a little artificial fatten- 
ing between friends? When the 
twelve-nation European Com- 
munity banned the import of 
hormone-treated beef last Jan- 
uary, claiming possible health 
hazards, American cattle 
ranchers were furious. They 
Saw it as merely a protectionist 
maneuver to keep nearly $100 
million in U.S. beef each year 


| out of European shops. The 


U.S. Government retaliated by 
slapping 100% tariffs on a va- 
riety of E.C. exports worth 
roughly $100 million a year 
Some feared that the battle 
could escalate into a full-blown 
trade war. But tempers cooled 
last week when the two sides 
reached an interim agreement. 
The US. is resuming ship- 
ments of untreated beef, total- 





tried to break into the room, 
the captors tossed fire bombs 
at a hallway barricade that 
they had soaked with kero- 
sene and paint thinner. The 
raiders were not lucky: six 
policemen died, and ten were 
seriously injured. 


The police soon freed 


their five colleagues and ar- 
rested 94 students, but the in- 
cident shocked South Kore- 
ans. Despite almost daily 


right to strike. The law is 
expected to be enacted later 
this year 


The government's action is 
partly a result of increased 
work disruptions under Mi- 
khail Gorbachev's perestroika 
Last year alone brought at 
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The proletariat is taking advantage of perestroika 


clashes with student demon- 
Strators, until last week only 
two policemen and two stu- 
dents had died since the 
country announced democrat- 
ic reforms in 1987. Though 
the list of student grievances 
has changed over the years, 
one demand has not: the 
overthrow of the government. 

The Dongeui University 
incident may give new thrust 
to conservative demands for a 





the 


around 
involving factory 


least 15 strikes 
country 
workers, miners, bus drivers 
and carpet weavers. Last 
month even the Leningrad po- 


lice walked off the beat for 24 | prospect: 


hours, demanding better work- 
ing conditions 
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ing $15 million annually, 
which the E.C. had included in 
the ban because U.S. inspec- 
tors refused to certify that it 
was in fact untreated. In turn, 
the US. tariffs on E.C. goods 
will be scaled back. Trade 
Representative Carla Hills 
said that while the interim 
agreement was a positive step, 
the U.S. still feels that the 
E.C.’s import ban is “an unjus- 
tifiable restriction on trade.” a 





Feuding till the cows come home? 


clampdown on antigovernment 
activities. At the least, the 
deaths have forced Koreans 
to re-examine how their bud- 
ding democracy is faring. In 
a rare front-page editorial, 
the moderate daily newspaper 
Chosun Ilbo exhorted, “We 
can no longer let things go 
this way. The current disor- 
der in society seems to be ac- 
celerating a doomsday for the 
nation.” a 


CANADA 


Good-Bye to 
All That 


John Turner is Canada’s most 
famous also-ran. The Liberal 
Party leader stirred up last 
November's elections with im- 
passioned attacks on the Can- 
ada-U.S. Free Trade Agree- 
ment, but failed to sweep 
Progressive Conservative 
Prime Minister Brian Mul- 
roney out of office. Last week, 
conceding the need for “fresh 
leadership.” Turner said he 
would resign after a date is set 
to choose a successor. Likeliest 
Quebec's Jean 
Chrétien, a former Justice and 
Finance minister wu 
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The Sky Kings 
Rule the Routes 








A decade of dogfights and mergers has eliminated hundreds of carriers 
and triggered fears that the surviving behemoths will send prices rocketing 








BY JANICE CASTRO 
s the summer travel season gets 
under way, many Americans 
are suddenly feeling nostalgic 
for the airfares they paid just a 
vacation or two ago. Since January, ticket 
prices have risen an average of more than 
15%, inducing a form of sticker shock in 
consumers who have grown accustomed 
to deep discounts in the decade since air- 
line deregulation. But the kind of cut- 
throat competition that produced those 
fares is fading fast. After a severe shake- 
out in which some 214 airlines disap- 
peared or merged into hardier carriers, 


hands than ever before. Gone from the 
runways are such established carriers as 








| the industry is concentrated in fewer | 


National, Western, Pacific Southwest, 
Frontier, Ozark and Republic. Vanished 
too is a fleet of energetic upstarts, includ- 
ing People Express, Muse Air, New York 
Air, Pride Air, Jet America and Empire 
Before deregulation, the five largest 
US. carriers controlled 63% of the passen- 
ger business. While many supporters of the 
1978 legislation hoped it would reduce the 


concentration of market share among the | 


top carriers, the opposite has happened 
Today the five largest airlines—American, 
United, Delta, Northwest and Continen- 
tal—control 70% of the industry traffic. 

Some carriers also have virtually mo- 
nopolistic shares of the business in their 











“hub” airports and control so-called feed- 
er airlines that funnel passengers into 
their route systems from outlying areas 
Says Missouri’s John Danforth, ranking 
Republican on the Senate Commerce, 
Science and Transportation Committee 
“Deregulation initially worked as it was 
intended to work. But increasingly com- 
petition has faded away. As of this point 
in time, deregulation has failed.” 

Yet the rapid consolidation in the air- 
line industry has created consumer bene- 
fits as well as disadvantages. The easing of 
the fare wars has enabled major airlines to 
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make a profit, which in turn has fostered 
better service. The Department of Trans- 
portation’s latest monthly report on airline 
performance indicates that fewer consum- 
ers are writing to the Government to gripe 
about problems like lost or damaged bag- 
gage. Only 933 complaints were registered 
last month, down from 2,100a year earlier. 

The major airlines contend, for their 
part, that the business is more competitive 
than ever, but not purely in terms of price. 
Says James Guyette, United's executive 
Vice president for operations: “Basically, 
it’s “a service battle. Customer expecta- 
tions are high.” Moreover, despite the 
current run-up in rates, airfares during 
1988 were still below the level of 1981. 

Even so, consumeradyocates fear that 
with the scarcity of competing carriers at 
many airports, surviving airlines will not 
hesitate to roll prices back up. At Dan- 
forth’s urging, the General Accounting 
Office is currently comparing changes in 
airfares over the past five years at 53 air- 
ports to determine whether carriers that 
dominate traffic at certain hubs are jack- 
ing up their prices to exorbitant levels. 

In California outraged consumers re- 
volted in recent months as fares on the 
330-mile air corridor between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles reached $148 one 
way (or 45¢ a mile, as compared with 24¢ 
a mile on the New York-San Francisco 
route). In response, American, United 
and USAir last week temporarily rolled 
back fares on the route to $99. 

USAir came under additional fire last 
week in Pennsylvania. State Attorney 

General Ernie Preate chal- 


lenged the airline’s proposed 
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$85 million purchase of eight Eastern Air 
Lines gates in Philadelphia, which would 
give USAir control of 23 of the airport's 
49 gates, The carrier controls 36 of the 51 
gates at Greater Pittsburgh International 
Airport. Preate contended that USAir’s 
dominance of air traffic in the state would 
lead to fare increases. 

Even if some critics of deregulation 
think the airlines have too much freedom, 
almost no one wants to bring back the 
heavy controls of a decade ago. Before de- 
regulation, the U.S. airline industry was 
locked in a form of stasis, its fares and 
routes controlled by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. In 1975, World Airways, the larg- 
est U.S. charter operator, pressed CAB for 
permission to offer a bargain-basement 
$89 coast-to-coast fare (about $30 cheaper 
than’ the lowest available rate), and Na- 
tional began advertising its “Frill Is 
Gone” fare of $61 between New York City 
and Miami. In the face of those moves, 
Congress began seriously considering de- 
regulating all fares. Some industry leaders, 
who feared that carriers would collapse in 
such a chaotic marketplace, were aghast. 


uring the first six years of free- 
wheeling competition, U.S. carri- 
ers endured the worst losses in 
their history. Battling to hang on 
to their market share at a time when pas- 
sengers were intoxicated with supercheap 
fares, the airlines hemorrhaged billions of 
dollars. American and United suffered few- 
er losses than the others, since their East- 
West routes largely attracted business trav- 
elers who tended to pay full rates. But such 
companies as Eastern and Pan Am, which 











hunting vacationers heading for Florida 
and overseas, suffered the heaviest losses. 
In the South, Delta and Piedmont pio- 
neered the so-called hub-and-spoke sys- 
tems, a method of feeding travelers from 
small cities into a central hub, where they 
could catch connections on the same airline 
to other points. By establishing such route 
structures, airlines were able to build cen- 
tral “fortress” airports, where they can save 
costs On maintenance, baggage handling 
and other ground services. Besides creating 
their own hubs, the major airlines began 
merging with carriers in other regions to 
pick up as many additional fortress cities as 


possible. Atlanta-based Delta swallowed | 


Western, which gave it hubs in Salt Lake 
City and Los Angeles. Northwest bought 
Republic, which consolidated its domi- 
nance in Memphis, Minneapolis and 
Milwaukee. 

As airline travel nearly doubled, from 
240 million trips in 1977 to a record 447 
million trips in 1987, no major new air- 
ports opened. The focus of competition 
shifted from cut-rate fares to the control of 
airport departure gates and takeoff-and- 
landing slots. Many airlines that were un- 
able to secure enough such facilities simply 
went out of business. 

Because of the booming demand, some 
major airlines can grow as fast as they can 
add flights. American surpassed United as 


the largest U.S. airline last year. in part be- 


cause it was able to add new planes to its 
fleet at a steadier clip. One reason for Unit- 
ed’s failure to keep pace was a misguided 
plan in the mid-1980s to become a full-ser- 
vice travel company by buying the Hertz 
rental-car firm and Hilton Tnternational. 
After shedding those companies, United 
posted record earnings of $377 million. 
The industry as a whole reaped record 
profits of $2.9 billion during 1988, a mark 
that most experts predict will be exceeded 
this year. The majority of the healthy air- 
lines have put a renewed focus on improv- 
ing service and employee morale. Says 
Alan Muncaster, a Northwest vice presi- 
nt: “We've been through a cultu! 





carried a higher percentage of bargain- | 
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Big Eagles and Sitting Ducks 


f all the competitive weapons in the 

major airlines’ arsenals, perhaps 
the most powerful is one that never 
leaves the ground: the computerized res- 
ervation system. More potent than fre- 
quent-flyer programs or discount fares, 
these systems have become vital to an 
airline’s ability to compete and survive. 
Says Julius Maldutis, who follows the 
industry for the Salomon Brothers in- 
vestment firm: “Automated reservation 
systems are dividing the industry into 
the haves and have-nots. Those with 
them are becoming the big eagles. 
Those without, sitting ducks.” 

Automated reservation systems are 
vast computer networks that the major 
carriers, notably American and United, 
use to dish out the most up-to-date flight 
information to travel agents. When linked 
to the systems, agents can check sched- 
ules, compare fares and book tickets. 
They can also make hotel and rental-car 
reservations as well as order tickets for 
Broadway shows or charter a private jet. 

What makes a network so vital to 
the airlines is its ability to arrange a 
dizzying permutation of planes, routes 
and available seats in the most profit- 
able configuration possible. Each day, 
600,000 fares change in the airline industry, which high-speed computers can 
constantly update to help an airline allocate seats. Without the computer sys- 
tems, for example, airline managers might fill planes with passengers flying 
free on frequent-flyer coupons when at least some seats could be sold to busi- 
ness travelers at full fare. 

The travel-agency business has grown heavily dependent on reservation sys- 
tems and the airlines that own them, often at the expense of carriers without their 
own computers. Nearly 87% of all flights are now booked through the carriers 
with computerized networks, compared with 61% in 1983, The most dominant 
system is American’s SABRE (an acronym for Semi-Automated Business Re- 
search Environment), used by 14,000 agencies to keep up with some 45 million 
different fares at 281 airlines. United’s Apollo, the second largest, is used by 
10,000 agencies. Last year the SABRE system brought American profits of $134 
million, mainly in user fees collected from such airlines as Pan Am and South- 
west, which lack systems of their own. 

The have-nots are leery, and with reason. In recent years the Government 
has charged both American and United with violating antitrust laws by using the 
systems to put their competitors at a disadvantage. The Department of Transpor- 
tation pressured American and United to reprogram their computers to elimi- 
nate so-called display bias. The agency accused the two airlines of rigging their 
systems so that their flight information received more display-screen prominence 
than competitors’ flights. Richard Murray, who heads Texas Air's reservation 
network, has been urging the Government to force the major carriers to spin off 
their reservation systems. Says he: “The only answer is divestiture, because they 
will always find ways to use the systems as weapons to ground competition.” 

Since divestiture is unlikely, smaller carriers fighting to end American’s dom- 
inance will settle for preventing SABRE from growing larger. They are lining up to 
ask the Government to stop a plan by American and Delta to merge their reser- 
vation systems. Combined, the two would command a 45% share of the market. 
Foes of the American-Delta deal say it would hurt competition by reducing the 
number of players. That step, they warn, would further widen the gap between 
the big eagles and the sitting ducks. —-By Thomas McCarroll/New York 








A United operator at an Apollo terminal 
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change. There’s a new philosophy stress- 
ing candor and cooperation.” 

The ranks of airlines are likely to be 
diminished even more with two venerable 
carriers, Eastern and Pan Am, on the 
verge of being swallowed up or disman- 
tled. Eastern was losing more than $4 mil- 
lion a day when it entered Chapter I1 
bankruptcy last March after a strike by its 
machinists virtually shut it down. The 
bankruptcy court has set a deadline for 
Eastern bids this week. And Pan Am 
seems to be running on fumes. Last week 
the once proud carrier said it lost $151 
million during the first quarter, following 
a $73 million annual loss for 1988. 

Given the abysmal track record of 
start-up airlines over the past ten years, 
investors are reluctant to enter the airline 
business except as buyers of existing carri- 
ers. Says wheeler-dealer Donald Trump: 
“There is still room for entrepreneurs in 
the industry.” Trump's nearly final $365 
million agreement to buy Eastern’s shuttle 
operations was put in jeopardy again last 
week when Phoenix-based America West 
Airlines offered to pay some $25 million 
more for the shuttle, plus $335 million for 
ten additional Eastern aircraft. North- 
west, meanwhile, is trying to fight off a 
takeover by Denver oilman Marvin Davis, 
who has bid $2.6 billion for the airline. 

Can the U.S. make sure that its robust 
carriers do not get too strong for the con- 
sumer’s good? Transportation Secretary 
Samuel Skinner, who generally believes 
deregulation has had good results, has 
nonetheless expressed concern about the 
growing concentration of power. “I am 
very sympathetic to people traveling out 
of certain markets who feel that they 
don’t have options,” he told TIME. 


ne solution, Skinner believes, is 

to build new airports and ex- 

pand existing ones so that they 

have room for more carriers. 
Next week voters in Denver will decide 
whether to fund the initial $2.3 billion for 
a new airport. It is the only major airport 
on U.S. drawing boards at the moment 
and, if approved, would be the country’s 
first new one since Dallas-Fort Worth 
was completed in 1974. 

Some critics of the airlines have ac- 
cused them of opposing new airport 
construction because the additional 
gates would bring new competition. 
“Obviously, we've got fewer players in 
the airline industry. That’s what makes 
everybody concerned about the future,” 
says Skinner. “I don’t want to go back 
to the time when only the rich could 
travel by air.” If airline prices keep 
heading north, however, growing num- 
bers of the nonrich may find themselves 
grounded. —-Reported by Gisela Bolte/ 
Washington and Lee Griggs/Chicago, with 
other bureaus 

















GET LOWER MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS ON 

SELECTED GM VEHICLES 
WITH SMARTLEASE 

AND KEEP THESE PHOTOS 
IN YOUR WALLET 
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BUT HURRY— OFFER ENDS JUNE 30 


Special support from GM vehicle divisions enables Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac and GMC Truck dealers to offer even lower 
monthly payments on SMARTLEASE deals through June 30. 


CHEVROLET Now it's smarter than ever to obtain your GM dream through GMAC’s SMARTLEASE 
program. To begin with, SMARTLEASE can be more affordable than purchasing. And 


PONTIAC now until June 30, 1989, you can take advantage of even lower monthly payments on 
select new Chevrolets, Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, Buicks, Cadillacs and GMC Trucks. 
OLDSMOBILE Which means that SMARTLEASE not only can help you drive the GM vehicle of your 
dreams, but because of even lower monthly payments, you can pursue some of life’s 
BUICK other dreams. With more Washingtons, Lincolns, Hamiltons, Jeffersons and Jacksons 
in your wallet. f 
So ask your GM dealer about this special SMARTLEASE offer today. Don’t wait — offer 
CADILLAC ends June 30. Get into your GM dream the smart way with SMARTLEASE by GMAC. 


MC K And you'll be glad that you did. 
G TRUC GMAC is an Equal Credit Opportunity Company. 
SMARTLEASE 


©1989 GMAC. All Rights Reserved by GMAC 
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irst we'll talk, then we'll eat 





tion is the ultimate appetizer. 
And we've got enough a 
lean, juicy facts to make 
everyone hungry. So 
forget what your mother 
told you about reading 
at the table. After all, this 
is the age of information 





Because sometimes, informa 
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RECREATIONAL RUBDOWNS. v 
Brushing steaks with Worcestershire 
sauce while they grill is one way to 
have some fun. Also try Dijon 
mustard, lots of ground 

pepper, maybe dark beer, 

or nothing at all. 


Sel 
ROUND TIP TOPLOIN TOP ROUND 
162 calories 


172 calories 162 calories 


CHOLESTEROL: BELIEVE IT OR NOT. 





We happily report that beef has no more cholesterol than 
chicken—without the skin. Surprising, but true. Both average 
76 milligrams ina lean, trimmed 3-ounce serving. Yes, the 
chicken has less fat, but moderate servings of beef can easily fit within 


leading dietary guidelines. So keep the steak knives handy 
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HOW MUCH OF A GOOD THING? 
Whether it's beef, chicken or fish, we suggest 
a3-ounce serving size. We also suggest you 
check the ‘‘Skinniest Sic’ below, and trim 
away any fat youcan find. Then be 
moderate, but be happy 
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EYE OF ROUND 

6.4.gms total fat* 7.6gms total fat* 5,3 gms total fat" 4 5.5 gms total fat* 

(2.3gms sat. fat) (3.0gmssat. fat) (1.8 gms sat, fat) Real Kod for Real People. (2.1 gms sat. fat) 
; 


155 calories 


Source: U.S.D.A. Handbook No. 8-1 


GENERALLY SPEAKING. 
Inarecent report, the Surgeon 
General says Americans eat too 
much fat. We agree. He also 
recommends your meats be 
lean. Westill agree. And we're 
doing leaner 
breeding, skinnier 
| feeding and closer 
4") trimming. Soifyou 
were wondering if 
“7 you'deverseea 
petite filet again, 
the answer is 
enthusiastically, 
“Yes” 


BEEF, 


Figures are 
for 3-ounce 
SETUENGS, 
cooked and 
trimmed.* 
© 1988 Beef 
Industry 
Council and 
Beef Board 


TENDERLOIN SIRLOIN 
7.9qms total fat* 7.4 gms total fat* 
(3.1 gms sat, fat) (3.0gmssat. fat) 


174 calories 177 calories 
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BY RICHARD WOODBURY 


t 4:50 on a Monday afternoon, the 

scene is hectic in a giant ten-story 

tower at the Dallas-Fort Worth air- 
port. Rows of technicians at consoles keep 
tabs on a swarm of taxiing jetliners. Other 
workers stand in front of bay windows to 
direct planes near the gates below. But this 
is no Government-run control tower. The 
command center is run by 
American Airlines, whose staff- 
ers supervise only their own 
planes on the ground. The air- 
line erected the unusual struc- 
ture just a quarter-mile from the 
air-traffic tower run by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration to 
cope with the torrent of Ameri- 
can’s arrivals and departures 
(daily average: 800) 

While Dallas—Fort Worth is 
the carrier's largest hub, the 
pace is nearly as furious at 155 
other airports served by Ameri- 
can as the airline pursues a jet- 
propelled growth spurt. Ameri- 
can has added 51 of its 
destinations in just six years 
and has become a major inter- 
national force, flying 119 for- 
eign trips a day, compared with 
just one in 1983. Last Novem- 
ber American officially became 
| the No. | carrier in the US. by 
overtaking rival United Air- 
lines in monthly revenue-pas- 





cept the plan by guaranteeing them life- 
time employment and promising not to 
cut wages for current employees. The re- 
sulting labor savings enabled Crandall to 
embark on a hiring spree in which he dou- 
bled the payroll, to 67,000 workers, in just 
six years. Many of the employees hired at 
lower wages have reached the higher pay 
scale through advancements. 

Crandall has acquired airplanes just 





senger miles. That milestone 
| prompted American’s hyper- 
competitive chairman, Robert Crandall, 
53, to take to the public address system at 
Forth Worth headquarters to shout con- 
gratulations to his staff. Says Crandall 
| now: “We had a strategic plan, to grow 
the airline very fast. It worked out very 
well.” Last year American's parent com- 
pany, AMR, posted sales of $8.8 billion 
and profits of $476.8 million, a 140% 
earnings gain from the previous year 
Such bullish expansion seemed out of 
the question when Crandall became 
American’s president in 1980, a year in 
which the carrier lost $75.7 million. The 
price of jet fuel was skyrocketing, and the 
industry was embarking on fare wars 
Saddled with high labor costs, Crandall 
fashioned a then novel wage structure 
that enabled American to hire new pilots, 
flight attendants and mechanics for as 
| much as 50% below existing pay scales. 
| He persuaded the airline’s unions to ac- 





“We had a strategic plan, to grow the airline very fast.” 


as aggressively. The airline now takes de- 
livery of a new jet every five days, a pace 
that will swell its fleet by the end of the 
year to more than 500 planes, second in 
the world only to the Soviet Union’s Aero- 
flot. Because Crandall began his buying 
binge in 1984, American got a jump on 
the current industry rush to replace aging 
aircraft. The carrier's fleet is one of the in- 
dustry’s newest, averaging 9.4 years old. 

Crandall’s strategy has been to build 
from within. Though American bought 
California’s AirCal for $225 million in 
1987, Crandall has otherwise avoided 
giant acquisitions like those that haunt 
Texas Air’s Frank Lorenzo 

The cussing, chain-smoking chair- 
man, who made $1 million in salary and 
profit sharing last year, leads his workers 
with a tightfisted, demanding manage- 
ment style. Middle managers work 
twelve-hour days and eat lunch in their 
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The chairman with a sculpture symbolizing the carrier's global reach ; 











How the New No.1Got There _ 


Under tough guy Crandall, American leads in profits and popularity 


small battleship-gray office modules 
Mondays Crandall meets with ten top 
vice presidents for planning sessions that 
can run ten hours without interruption 
and leave participants staggering from his 
pointed questions. 

Crandall provides further motivation 
through a profit-sharing program that last 
year paid out an average $2,000 to each 
employee. He conducts give-and-take ses- 
sions with workers throughout 
the route system and awards 
them travel passes or merchan- 
dise for their suggestions. To test 
new dinners, the airline rolled 
out a 767 at the Dallas—Fort 
Worth airport for a lavish feed 
for workers and their families. 

For all his acumen, Cran- 
dall can be rash. He is notorious 
for a 1982 phone call in which 
he suggested to Howard Put- 
nam, then the chairman of 
Braniff, that the two airlines 
curb their fare wars. The Bran- 
iff boss tape-recorded the con- 
versation, in which Crandall 
said, “Raise your goddam fares | 
20%. T'll raise mine the next | 
morning.” The Government ac- 
cused American of trying to 
create an illegal monopoliza- 
tion, a charge Crandall later 
settled by signing an agreement 
not to engage in any such 
practices 

The most remarkable ele- 
ment of American's success is 
that in the midst of rapid 
growth and sharp cost cutting, the airline 
has achieved a topflight reputation for 
customer service. Says Robert Baker, a se- 
nior vice president: “When no-frills 
roared in, we resisted quality deteriora- 
tion.” The company has relentlessly cre- 
ated new lures for customers, ranging 
from the first frequent-flyer program, in 
1981, to its recent opening of luggage- 
repair stations at Dallas-Forth Worth 
and Chicago’s O'Hare. At the Los Ange- 
les airport, American is testing a system 
to help incoming passengers who miss 
connections because of delays. The travel- 
ers are met at the gate by agents who give 
them rebooked tickets 

For all his attention to keeping pas- 
sengers happy, though, Crandall rarely 
loses sight of the bottom line. Case in 
point: he ordered olives removed from the 
salads served aboard American flights. 
Annual saving: about $100,000 aw 
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Machiavelli on Madison Avenue 





ust four years ago, the WPP Group was 

a sleepy English manufacturer of wire 
market baskets, filing trays and teapots. 
But since then the company has become 
one of the world’s most powerful advertis- 
ing firms. The WPP conglomerate has al- 
ready swallowed up the New 
York City-based JWT Group, 
which included two leading 
U.S. agencies, J. Walter 
Thompson and Lord, Geller, 
Federico, Einstein. The archi- 
tect of WPP’s remarkable 
transformation is Martin Sor- 
rell, 44, the most feared raider 
to set foot on Madison Avenue. 

Last week Sorrell was on 
the attack again, singling out 
one of the oldest and most ven- 
erable names in U.S. advertis- 
ing. In an unwelcome bid, the 
Briton proposed to pay $730 
million to acquire the Ogilvy 
Group, which owns Ogilvy & 
Mather, the fifth largest U.S. 
advertising firm. The agency, 
which created the Man in the 
Hathaway Shirt campaign and 
today’s sleek celebrity ads for 
American Express, has been in- 
dependent since it was founded 
in 1948. If Sorrell were to suc- 
ceed in taking over Ogilvy, his 
combined empire (estimated 
annual billings: $13.5 billion) would rank 
a close second to Britain’s Saatchi & Saat- 
chi, the world’s largest ad firm. That may 
be more than a coincidence, for Sorrell 
was once the top financial officer for Saat- 
chi. Rivals in the ad industry charge that 
his acquisition campaign is driven by a 
need to top his former employers. 

The son of a London retailing execu- 











A British advertising juggernaut bids for Ogilvy & Mather 


tive, and a graduate of Cambridge Uni- 
versity and Harvard Business School, Sor- 
rell worked in posts ranging from sports 
promotion to food retailing before landing 
a job with the Saatchis in 1977. He spent 
eight years helping manage that firm's 





headlong growth, then left to build his 
own empire. Sorrell and a partner paid 
$676,000 for a controlling share in WPP 
in 1985, then used the company as an ac- 
quisition vehicle; they have bought 39 
marketing and advertising firms so far. 
His most stunning triumph was the 1987 
purchase of the JWT Group, an Ameri- 
can conglomerate seven times the size of 





Bills Apoppin’ 


Treasury securities are all the 
rage among small investors 








he crowds that filled the lobby of the 

Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago last 
week were looking for more than a 
chance to admire the ornate ceiling and 
marble columns. They came to cash in on 
one of this year’s hottest financial plays: 
US. Treasury securities. Enticed by a 
surge in interest rates and put off by the 
stock market, individuals have turned the 
once staid investment into a popular fa- 
vorite, Small investors bought three- 
month and six-month T-bills at the rec- 
ord pace of $2.5 billion a week during 


the first quarter of 1989, compared with 
$2 billion a year ago. Says a Chicago Fed- 
eral Reserve officer: “On auction days, 
you'd think this was the racetrack.” 

The Treasuries offer a timely combi- 
nation of high yields and safety. More- 
over, interest on the securities is exempt 
from state and local taxes. While rates 
have dipped below the peaks they reached 
in March, new three-month T-bill issues 
offered an attractive return of more than 
8.5% last week. Investors daunted by the 
$10,000 minimum-purchase requirement 
for T-bills can buy longer-term Treasury 
notes and bonds in face amounts of $1,000 
and $5,000. Such securities mature in two 
to 30 years and can pay more than 9% in- 
terest, which often exceeds the rates paid 
by bank certificates of deposit. 

In fact, some small investors are buy- 
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WPP. The $566 million deal was the first 
hostile takeover in the U.S. ad industry. 
Under WPP’s control, JWT’s pretax prof- 
it margin has increased from a weak 5% 
of sales to a respectable 10%. 

Sorrell’s takeover of Lord, Geller, Fe- 
derico, Einstein, which was part of the 
JWT purchase, has proved more trouble- 
some. Nine months after the deal, co- 
founder Dick Lord and five top executives 
walked out and formed a rival firm that 
they staffed with their former colleagues. 
Today both sides are mired in a 
court battle over the takeover 
and defection. Says Lord: 
“Martin is a man of property. 
He believes that the ends justify 
the means. I don’t.” 

Many investors are worried 
that the acquisition of Ogilvy 
would depress WPP’s earnings, 
since the debt assumed to com- 
plete the deal could become a 
burden on the company. Sorrell 
argues that the two agencies 
would complement each other. 
While WPP’s Thompson group 
is strong in Japan, Ogilvy has a 
firm hold on the European 
market. 
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Martin Sorrell, head of the Another concern is that 
WPP Group, is gunning for one agencies may be getting too big 
ofthe mostesteemednames ‘© manage. Fast-growing and 
in the ad business. His target: profitable Saatchi & Saatchi 
the agency that created the stunned Wall Street two months 
Manin the Hathaway Shirt and 28° with the news that for 1989 
the celebrity ads for American its earnings will decline for the 
Express photographed by first time in 19 years. Sorrell in- 
Annie Liebovitz. sists that he will encounter no 


such obstacles. But first he will 
have to win the fight for Ogilvy, which is 
likely to seek higher bidders. Among Sor- 
rell’s possible rivals for Ogilvy: Japan’s 
Dentsu and the US. firms Interpublic and 
Young & Rubicam. Sorrell may not be the 
only ad mogul who still thinks that bigger 
is better. By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Richard Behar/New York and Nancy 
Seufert/London 





ing Treasuries by withdrawing money 
from accounts in banks or in savings and 
loans, which prompts Federal Reserve of- 
ficials to point out that they do not delib- 
erately try to compete with private insti- 
tutions. Even so, the Government is a 
tough rival. Its customers can save the 
$25-to-$50 commissions that brokers and 
commercial banks charge on Treasury 
sales by purchasing the securities directly 
from the Government at a Federal Re- 
serve Bank. For many investors, safety is 
still the ultimate lure. Said a Chicago po- 
lice officer after buying a Treasury bond 
last week: “If you invest in the Federal 
Government, the whole country has to 
fall apart before you lose anything.” De- 
spite the Government's profligate spend- 
ing habits, most people think it can still be 
trusted with a citizen’s nest egg. 5 
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Every minute of every day 
is special to someone. 
Bulova has been 

measuring the minutes 
of our lives, large and small, 
for over 100 years. 
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a IT’S AMERICAS TIME. 


© Copyright 1968, Bulova Con 

















Colt joms the, 
creme de la Se tt. 


The totally re-designed Colt “QOneof the 10 best under the hood, either. 
GT Turbo Recentlynamedoneof cars of the vear” Inside youll find the Colt 
Car and Driver magazine's 10 —___—-_—*—~— GT has ample elbow room, 
best cars of the year. comfortable sport buckets, a 
And itearned that distinction by deliver- _ telescoping tilt steering wheel, an ergonomi- 
ing something Colts aren't known for. A rush. cally ene interior and impressive dash 
With performance enhancements that graphics and instrumentation. 
include a turbocharged 16-valve, DOHC 16 They're available in limited numbers at 
liter powerplant, power rack and pinion Plymouth and Dodge dealers who can 
steering, power 4-wheel disc brakes, taut promise you one thing: 
6 sports suspension, aauioeaiae A test drive that’ a real kick in the ##¥88, 


eS 3 radials, a super slippe 

ee es Bums fear and more spu ace a fa F5 ol 
scum sraty - high-ticket turbo coupes. 

Tefinements didnit stop Tt all a need to cus 


Car and Driver magazine 
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Business Notes 








View with 
A Room: $10 


Is the view from your office 
so nice that you should be 
charged admission? In Hart- 
ford, companies are be- 
ing asked to pay a volun- 
tary fee of $10-per- 
window for the privilege 
of gazing upon the vin- 
tage architecture and se- 
rene greenery of the Old 
State House building, 
which is now home to a 
museum. Wilson Faude, 
the statehouse’s execu- 
tive director, came up 
with the view tax as a 
fund-raising gimmick. 
The total panes with a 
view: 4,153. 

Faude sent bills to the 
occupants of those offices 
last week, and already 
two companies have paid 
up: a savings bank (94 





panes) and an insurance firm 
(twelve). How will Faude en- 
force his tax on neighbors who 
would rather view for free? He 
jokes, “The next time the win- 
dow washers come around, 
somebody may find their view 
has been painted out.” a 


Faude surveys the vista he is taxing 





INSURANCE 


A Revolt 
Rolls On 


When California residents vot- 
ed to brake the state’s runaway 
car-insurance rates last No- 
vember, alarmed insurers sped 
into court to overturn the refer- 
endum. But last week the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court upheld 
most of the measure, thus in- 
creasing the prospect that a re- 
volt against high auto premi- 
ums could soon spread to other 
states. In a unanimous deci- 
sion, the seven justices af- 





firmed the major provisions of 
Proposition 103, which slashes 
car premiums and other types 
of property and casualty rates 
20% below the level of Novem- 
ber 1987. Good drivers will get 
another 20% off. 

While the ruling could 
force firms to give California 
customers up to $4 billion in 
rebates and rate cuts, few 
checks will go out soon. The 
reason: the court held that in- 
surers may receive exemptions 
from the rollbacks if they can 
prove that the new rates would 
be too low to assure a “fair and 
reasonable” profit a 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Raiders in 
The Pits 


Ever since January, when an 
FBI probe of shady trading 
practices rocked Chicago’s 
commodities pits, members of 
New York City’s markets 
have wondered when the spot- 
light would be turned on them. 
Last week the waiting was 
over. On Thursday morning 
US. postal inspectors and offi- 
cials of the Commodity Fu- 
tures Trading Commission, 
the federal agency that regu- 
lates the pits, raided four of 
New York’s five commodities 
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exchanges. The Feds combed 
through records and served 
subpoenas on at least a dozen 
individuals in a search for evi- 
dence of suspected criminal 
and civil violations by an esti- 
mated 50 traders. 

While the New York and 
Chicago probes are being han- 
dled by two different collabo- 
rations of Government agen- 
cies, the groups are looking for 
many of the same kinds of il- 
licit trading techniques. One 
tactic believed to be under in- 
vestigation is “front running,” 
in which traders assure profits 
by executing trades for their 
own accounts before they carry 
out their customers’ orders. 








JOBLESSNESS 


The Party 
May Be Over 


In the clearest signal yet that 


the US. economy may be 
heading into the doldrums 
afler a 6%-year expansion, 


the Government reported last 
week that the unemployment 
rate jumped to 5.3% in April, 
up from 5% the previous 
month. The hefty increase re- 
flected a surge of 395,000 
people into the labor force as 
the number of jobs fell by 
23,000 

Wall Street gave the report 
a mixed reception as econo- 
mists debated whether the 
figures foreshadowed merely 
sluggish growth or a genuine 
recession. Bullish investors ini- 
tially set off a rally Friday on 
the assumption that inflation 
might no longer be a danger 


and the Federal Reserve Board 
would soon allow interest rates 
to fall. But fear of a slump took 
hold later in the day, sending 
the Dow Jones Industrial Av- 
erage to 2381.96 at the closing 
bell, down 2.94 points for the 
day and 36.84 for the week. = 


Unemployed 


as % of civilian 
labor force 








Jan.'89 





TIME Chart 








| Chaplin begins his ordeal in a 1916 two-reeler called One A.M. 





TRADEMARKS 


What Makes a 
Real Murphy? 


Ever since Charlie Chaplin 
battled a rambunctious Mur- 
phy bed, the fold-up sleeper 
has been an American icon. In 
New York City last week, a 
federal appeals court showed 
just how firmly the name is 
embedded in popular lore 
when it ruled that “Murphy 
bed” has become a generic 
term and therefore is not sub- 
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ject to trademark protection. 
The decision overturned a | 
lower-court victory by the Mur- 
phy Door Bed Co. of Amity- 
ville, N.Y. The firm claimed 
that a former Murphy distribu- 
tor had illegally called his prod- 
uct the “original” Murphy bed. 
The appeals court ordered the 
distributor to pay damages for 
competing unfairly and violat- 
ing an agreement to stop using 
the word original. But the 
judges held that the term Mur- 
phy bed can be used by any 
manufacturer a 
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Perilous Times for the Pyramids 














Without help soon, Egypt's unique archaeological treasures will be lost to humanity 





BY MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


itting impassively on the sunbaked 

Giza Plateau on Cairo’s outskirts, 

the pyramids look from a distance 
as though they have hardly aged in the 
more than 4% millenniums since they 
were built. But up close they look any- 
thing but eternal. Rubble and rock dust 
crumbling from the pyramid of Chephren 
have accumulated in piles on its lower lev- 
els. In the pyramid of Cheops, encrusta- 
tions of salt, left by the evaporation of 
brackish groundwater, have eaten away 
at the walls of the burial chamber. The 
Sphinx, a few hundred feet away from the 
pyramids, has lost a 600-lb. chunk from 
its right shoulder, and the neck is so weak 
that the statue’s massive head is in danger 
of falling off. 

Throughout Egypt, the story is much 
the same. The walls of the Temple of Lux- 
or, some 400 miles upriver from Cairo, are 
cracking so badly that President Hosni 
Mubarak, visiting the site in February, 
called for a thorough restoration. Nearly a 
fifth of the wall paintings at the tomb of 
Nefertari, across the Nile from Luxor in 
the Valley of the Queens, have been de- 
stroyed by salt deposits. In fact, says Zahi 
Hawass, who supervises the Giza Plateau 
for the Egyptian Antiquities Organiza- 


tion, “all the monuments are endangered. 
If we don’t do something soon, in 100 
years the paintings will be gone, and in 
200 years the architecture will be gone.” 

Such a tragedy would be felt far be- 
yond Egypt's borders. The country boasts 
an estimated 10,000 antiquities sites, and, 
notes British Egyptologist Michael Jones, 
“these monuments are a non-renewable 
resource.” The tombs, temples, paintings 
and inscriptions add up to an incompara- 
ble record of the lives and beliefs of people 
in one of humanity's most ancient civili- 
zations, which influenced the develop- 
ment of modern cultures throughout the 
world. “We are the guard- 
ians of a unique heritage,” 
says the EAO’s Ali Hassan. 
Such guardianship is ex- 
pensive, though, and calls 
for far more expertise than 
any one nation—especially 
a developing one—can 
hope to muster. Saving an- 
cient sites that are revered 
around the globe requires 
global cooperation. 

The age of the Egyp- 
tian antiquities makes 
their preservation difficult 
enough. The pyramids 
were ancient when the Ro- 
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Photographs for TIME by Barry Iverson 


mans invaded Egypt, and the Sphinx, 
made of soft, easily eroded limestone, al- 
ready had a 2,000-year history of deterio- 
ration and attempted repairs. But the rav- 
ages of time pale next to the destruction 
wrought by man. The burgeoning Egyp- 
tian population, which today tops 53 mil- 
lion, has combined with the hordes of 
tourists arriving each year to wreak more 
havoc in the past few decades than the ef- 
fects of thousands of years of erosion. 

As the number of Egyptians in- 
creases, people have spilled out of the cit- 
ies in search of housing. The Giza Plateau, 
once far from urban sprawl, now lies al- 
most in the shadow of 
modern apartment build- 
ings. Nearby factories and 
old vehicles spew forth 
noxious clouds of particu- 
late-laden exhaust, which 
becomes corrosive when 
dissolved by rain. Vibra- 
tions from traffic produce 
cracks in the monuments. 
More serious still is the 
damage caused by water. 
An estimated 80% of Cai- 
ro’s incoming water supply 
escapes from leaking pipes 
into the ground. And the 
aging sewerage system, 























built 75 years ago to serve a population of 
half a million, is choking on the wastes of 
13 million. Much of the wastewater over- 
flows into the soil 

The resulting rise in the water table 
gradually undermines the foundations of 
buildings, causing them to list and even 
collapse. In 1987, according to Luis Mon- 
real, director of the Getty Conservation 
Institute in Los Angeles, at least one 
house fell down in old Cairo every day 
“The damage is irretrievable,” he says 

Many experts believe the ground- 
water problems have been exacerbated by 
the Aswan High Dam. Completed in 
1970, it stopped the annual flooding of the 
Nile and made much more land available 
for agriculture. But the extensive irriga- 
tion used to make that land arable, along 
with poor drainage, has helped cause the 
rise in the water table’s average level 

As the groundwater rises, it dissolves 
mineral salts from the soil and bedrock. 
Ancient buildings, many made of porous 
limestone, act like sponges, sucking this 
salty water from the ground. When the 
water evaporates, the salts are left behind; 
when this happens at the stone’s surface, 
these crystallize into destructive white 
lesions 

Then there are the tourists. “The pyr- 
amids,” laments Hawass, “are the only 
monuments in the world where you can 
drive up and park your car. Even in Dis- 
neyland you have to park a mile away.” 
Last year alone 1,969,493 visitors came to 
look at—and touch and breathe on 
Egypt's treasures. Just six people breath- 
ing inside a tomb for an hour can raise the 
humidity by 5 percentage points. And 
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higher humidity provides a hospitable en- 
vironment for bacteria, algae and fungi 
that grow on paintings. Sighs Hassan 
“Three thousand people a day visit King 
Tut’s tomb. They sweat. I can’t prevent 
that, but it is destroying the tomb.” 

Egyptians are justly proud of their 
Pharaonic heritage, and whenever there 
is a report that monuments are threat- 
ened, a public outcry quickly follows. But 
| in a country that cannot provide enough 
housing or food for its people, preserving 
and restoring antiquities is far from the 
top of the domestic political agenda. The 
budget this year for archaeological preser- 
vation is a mere $6 million, virtually all of 
it from the fees tourists pay to visit the 
monuments and museums 





nder the circumstances, the Egyp- 
tians have done remarkably well 
Their largest and most visible pro- 
ject is a $17 million effort to clean up the 
pyramids’ site and restore 15 tombs on the 
Giza Plateau. Workers have begun clear- 
ing away tons of sand and rubbish, thus 
eliminating one source of wind-borne ero- 
sion. They have also begun shoring up 
about 30 ft. of the crumbling stones at the 
base of the pyramid of Cheops 
Under new regulations, camel drivers 
and peddlers, who have hassled tourists 
since the time of Herodotus, are barred 
from the grounds around the pyramids 
Cars will be banned too, as soon as outly- 
ing parking lots are completed. Visitors 
will ride electric buses to the monuments 
| The plan also calls for improving sewage 
drainage for the growing population 
of squatters living a few hundred yards 
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TIME 


The Nile’s irreplaceable monuments are deteriorating at an alarming rate. On 
Cairo’s edge, the pyramids of Giza suffer attacks from salty groundwater and 
pollution. The giant statues of Ramses Il at Abu Simbel, saved by an enormous 
international effort from the waters rising behind the Aswan Dam, are pitted by 
flying sand, and the massive head of the Sphinx is in danger of falling off. 











from the pyramids. All told, the under- 
taking could take at least five years 
to complete 

In the meantime, the Egyptians plan 
to have teams of archaeologists and engi- 
neers make annual evaluations of historic 
sites throughout the country to learn 
which are most in need of attention. Sev- 
eral have been singled out for the first 
round of studies. Among them: 


The Sphinx. Its limestone, fragile to be- 
gin with, erodes rapidly when it comes in 
contact with water. “Even the ancient 
Egyptians knew this rock was not in good 
condition,” notes Sayed Tawfik, chair- 
man of the EAO. Repairs in the early 
1980s used cement, which introduced wa- 
ter to the limestone and trapped existing 
water inside. More recently, workers 
have used dry limestone powder, similar 
in composition to the original rock, to 
strengthen the base of the Sphinx. One 
proposal from the Getty Institute's Mon- 
real: place the entire statue under a pro- 
tective canopy for several months at least, 
while exploring alternatives. The Minis- 
try of Tourism vetoed that idea 


The Temple of Luxor. At this 33-centu- 
ry-old complex, it was discovered two 
years ago that pillars in the courtyard of 
Amenhotep III were leaning ominously 
They are now propped up with wooden 
scaffolding, while preservation experts | 
decide what to do next. The temple's 
limestone walls have cracked, and the 
Battle of Kadesh carved on its massive 
pylons has faded. A report suggesting 
ways to stabilize the ground underneath 
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the pillars and thus keep 
them from leaning farther 
is expected soon. 


The Oracle Temple of 
Siwa Oasis. The walls of 
this 4th century B.C. temple. 
| where Alexander the Great 
| Was supposedly crowned 
King of Egypt, have devel- 
oped cracks and are in dan- 
ger of falling. Egyptian offi- 
cials hope to save the 
monument by moving it 
piece by piece from its pre- 
sent site on shifting sand in 
the Western Desert to firm- 
er ground. The big question 
is where to put it. 


Deir al-Bahri. A 3,400- 
year-old tomb-and-temple 
complex near Luxor, it is 


Patching a statue at Deir al-Bahri 





threatened by landslides 
from a nearby mountain 
The most likely remedy is a chain-link 
fence to protect the monument from fall- 
ing rocks. Meanwhile, the Polish Center of 
Archaeology in Cairo has been doing res- 
toration work on parts of the temple, One 
project: using gypsum to patch up and re- 
finish a statue of the god Osiris. 

But even if major salvage projects 
could be launched immediately for all 
these sites, many more are in urgent need 
of attention. In the tomb of Seti I, dating 
from about 1300 B.C., paintings and reliefs 
are falling off the walls and ceilings. At the 
Greco-Roman Temple of Sobek and Ho- 
rus at Kom Ombo, salt buildup has eroded 
reliefs and inscriptions carved into the 
temple's walls and pillars. Even in the 
Temple of Horus at Edfu (3rd century B.C. 
to 2nd century B.C.), one of the best-pre- 
served temples, inscriptions are 
endangered by dampness. 

Besides making intensive ef- 
forts to restore specific monu- 
ments, EAO officials want to de- 
| velop general strategies for 
keeping sites from deteriorating 
further. Hawass suggests creating 
a zone of protection around each 
valuable monument. “Sites in 
Egypt are not protected at all,” he 
says. “We need to take away all 
mechanical activity for at least 
two to three miles around them.” 
| Tawfik proposes eventually plant- 
ing trees around all outdoor mon- 
uments to protect them from 
winds as well as to absorb mois- 
ture. Within monuments, he 
wants to install clear plastic 
shields to prevent tourists from 
touching paintings and inscrip- 
tions and air-cleaning systems to 
remove moisture and dust. 

Egypt has nowhere near 
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enough money to pay for such an ambi- 
tious restoration program by itself. But it 
could generate significantly more revenues 
with one simple move: raising the laugh- 
ably low entrance fees charged tourists. 
Tombs, for example, are often free, and 
visitors to the pyramids are charged only 
about $1.25. There are plans to double that 
fee, but it could be doubled again and still 
remain a bargain 

There need to be governmental 
changes as well. The EAO, now justa depart- 
ment within the Ministry of Culture, should 
be raised to full ministerial status. The 
agency cannot hold its own politically 
against the Ministry of Tourism, which fa- 
vors expanded access to ancient sites. At 
the same lime, the standing of Egypt's poor- 
ly paid archaeologists should be elevated. 





“In 100 years, the paintings will be gone, and in 200, the architecture.” 








Meanwhile, the Egyp- 
tians will have to continue 
depending on foreign exper- 
lise as well as money. That 
generates suspicion in a 
country whose treasures for 
years have been spirited 
away by scholars and souve- 
nir hunters. Such removals 
have become rare, but most 
visitors still have little inter- 
est in preservation, A few 
foreign groups, however, 
have made major contribu- 
tions. The University of Chi- 
cago’s Oriental Institute has 
been documenting and help- 
ing to preserve the temples 
and tombs at Luxor since 
the late 1920s. And perhaps 
the model project is the 
spectacular effort to restore 
Nefertari’s tomb. The 32- 
century-old mausoleum, dis- 
covered in 1904, has been of- 
ficially closed since the early 1950s because 
of its fragile condition. Beginning in 1986, 
the Getty Institute, in partnership with the 


EAO, started the delicate, painstaking sal- 


vage of the remaining wall paintings. 


irst, an international team assessed 

the damage to the tomb and sur- 

veyed the local geology and climate. 
Next, restorers pasted mulberry-bark pa- 
per and cotton gauze over the most precari- 
ous wall paintings to ensure that they 
would not collapse. Eventually, the cover- 
ing was removed, and the paintings were 
fortified with acrylics and cleaned. To pre- 
vent water damage from recurring, the 
Getty researchers may install waterproof 
insulation. It has taken nearly two years to 
treat 60° of the tomb; the project may be 
completed by mid-1991 





Cultural groups should help the Egyptians put 
together more traveling shows, like the King Tut 
exhibition, that could generate income for the 
restoration movement. 
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What the World Can Do 


Governments could increase their aid to Egypt, 
specifying that the extra money go for preservation 
and restoration of monuments. 


Universities and museums doing research in Egypt 
should offer advanced training and scholarships to 
Egyptian-born archaeology students. 


UNESCO, which helped save monuments threatened 
by the Aswan High Dam, could spearhead the 
international rescue effort by soliciting funds from 
corporations, foundations and individuals. 


Such efforts will not keep 
pace with the inexorable deteri- 
oration of the monuments unless 
the Egyptians can speed up their 
preservation drive. That is why 
Mubarak’s visit to Luxor, the 
first since he took office in 1981, 
Was so significant. He not only 
called for a restoration of the 
Luxor Temple but also a halt to 
urban encroachments on all ar- 
chaeological sites. If Mubarak 
does throw his power behind 
preservation, he may encourage 
the Egyptians to take charge of 
their own priceless heritage and 
other nations to lend a hand as 
well. After all. if the monuments 
of the Pharaonic civilization 
are allowed to crumble, the 
whole world will share the 

| loss. Reported by Andrea Dorfman/ 
New York and Dean Fischer and David S. 
Jackson/Cairo 
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Putting the Heat on Cold Fusion 


Physicists dismiss the claims of Pons and Fleischmann 





he spring meeting of the American 

Physical Society is normally a cool 
scientific congregation, but last week's 
gathering of 1,500 physicists in Baltimore 
was more like an unusually hot celebrity 
roast. This élite clan convened a special 
panel to comment on the instant fame of 
Stanley Pons and Martin Fleisch- 
mann, two chemists who had dared 
to venture from their field into the 
private domain of nuclear physi- 
cists. Less than six weeks earlier, 
Pons, of the University of Utah, and 
Fleischmann, of Britain’s University 
of Southampton, claimed to have 
achieved nuclear fusion, the process 
that powers the sun, at room tem- 
perature. Because the experiment 
produced much more energy than it 
consumed, said the chemists, it 
could lead to the development of an 
almost limitless power source. Phys- 
icists were skeptical, but they scur- 
ried to their labs to see if the seem- 
ingly impossible could be true. 

In Baltimore the physicists pro- 
claimed their answer: no way. After 
weeks of thorough experimentation, 
researchers from numerous presti- 
gious institutions, including M.LT., 
Caltech, Yale and Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory, reported that 
they had found no evidence of 
“cold” fusion. The scientists seemed 
incensed that they had wasted their time 
trying to replicate an error-filled experi- 
ment and chided the University of Utah 
for requesting a $25 million federal grant 
based on sloppy research. Said Caltech 
physicist Steven Koonin: “We are suffer- 
ing from the incompetence and perhaps 





the delusions of Professors Pons and 
Fleischmann.” When the nine members 
of the cold-fusion review panel were 
asked if they thought the Utah experi- 
ment was a dead issue, eight raised their 
hands. The only holdout was Johann Ra- 
felski of the University of Arizona, who 





did not support Pons and Fleischmann 
but said he would nonetheless withhold 
judgment. 

The physicists offered several theories 
about where the Utah experiments had 


gone wrong. Pons and Fleischmann 
claimed that they had caused the nuclei of 





Ozone Defense 


An agreement to speed up the 
phaseout ofharmful CFCs 


Getting large numbers of 
. nations to agree on any- 
s thing, especially delicate 
policy issues, is no easy job. 
But now that scientists have 
convinced policymakers 
that the earth's ozone layer 
is in grave danger, govern- 
ments are moving with unusual speed and 
resolve. Meeting in Helsinki last week, 
representatives from 86 countries said 





Endangered 
Earth 


they favored a total ban on certain chloro- 








| ing they were probably faulty because the 


deuterium atoms, a heavy form of hydro- 
gen, to fuse together to form helium, thus 
releasing radiation and heat energy. But, 
the physicists suggested, the radiation de- 
tected might have come from radon that 
was already present in the laboratory's | 
air. The helium reported could also 
have seeped into the apparatus from 
the air. 

Moreover, the physicists challenged 
the Utah team’s heat measurements, say- 





solution in the setup was unstirred, the 
temperature was not uniform and 
the thermometer was placed in a 
“hot spot.” That conclusion moved 
Stanford physicist Walter Meyerhof 
to turn poetic. Said he: “Tens of mil- 
lions of dollars are at stake, dear sis- 
ter and brother,/ Because scientists 
put a thermometer at one place and 
not another.” 

The roasting that Pons and 
Fleischmann took at the Baltimore 
meeting, which they declined to at- 
tend, is not likely to finish the debate 
over cold fusion. This week one or 
both of them may present new ex- 
perimental results at a Los Angeles 
session of the Electrochemical Soci- 
ety, a gathering of chemists that may 
be more receptive to the idea of fu- 
sion in a jar than the physicists were. 
The Utah team still enjoys support 
from groups of researchers at Stan- 
ford and Texas A&M, who say they 
have also produced heat in their own 
versions of the experiment. Pons 
continues to insist that other labora- 
tories have failed to duplicate his re- 
sults because of variations in materials or 
procedure. But unless Pons and Fleisch- 
mann show how the experiment can be 
replicated, their claims of cold fusion will 
count for nothing. Observes Arizona’s Ra- 
felski: “Science is about knowing. It’s not 
about believing.” —By Dick Thompson 
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fluorocarbons, man-made chemicals be- 
lieved to be destroying the ozone, by the 
end of the century at the latest. That goes 
far beyond the 1987 Montreal Protocol, 
which called for a 50% cut in CFC manu- 
facture by 1999. 

At Helsinki the conferees were fol- 
lowing the lead of the U.S. and European 
Community, which agreed to a similar 


proposal earlier this year. The new sense | 
| environmentalists hope that governments 
| will turn their attention to more intracta- 


of urgency stems from the growing recog- 
nition of the importance of the strato- 


: 
spheric ozone layer. It absorbs some of the | 


sun’s ultraviolet radiation, which has 
been linked to skin cancers and cataracts 
The Helsinki accord calls on industri- 
alized countries to create a U.N. fund that 
would help the developing world adapt to 





life without CFCs, which are used, among | 


other things, as refrigerator coolants and 
blowing agents for making plastic foam 
Just how this would be done was not spec- 
ified. Still, Norway’s Environment Minis- 
ter Sissel Ronbeck announced that her 
country would contribute 0.1% of its gross | 
national product, or about $88 million, if 
others would do the same 

Now that nations have agreed on a 
timetable for meeting the ozone threat, 





ble ecological problems. At the Helsinki 
conference, West Germany's Environ- 


| ment Minister Klaus T6pfer declared that 


the next urgent task is to put limits on the 
emission of carbon dioxide and methane, 
which are believed to be contributing to 
potentially dangerous global warming. @ 
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Law 








hen Ann Hopkins came up for 

partnership at Price Waterhouse in 
1982, she looked like a shoo-in for a pro- 
motion. Of the 88 candidates—all the oth- 
ers were male—she had the best record at 
generating new business and securing 
multimillion-dollar contracts for the Big 
Eight accounting firm. Yet Hopkins’ 
nomination was put on hold after she was 
evaluated by several male partners as be- 
ing too “macho” and in need of a “charm 
school.” One of them advised her to “walk 
more femininely, talk more femininely, 
dress more femininely, wear makeup, 
have her hair styled and wear jewelry.” 
Instead she quit the firm and filed a law- 
suit under Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, which forbids employment 
discrimination because of a person’s sex. 

Last week, in a 6-to-3 ruling hailed by 
civil rights and women’s advocates, the 
US. Supreme Court held that Price Wa- 
terhouse had based its decision in part on 
unlawful sexual stereotyping. Wrote Jus- 
tice William Brennan in the lead opinion: 
“An employer who objects to aggressive- 
ness in women but whose positions re- 
quire this trait places women in an intol- 
erable and impermissible Catch-22: out of 
a job if they behave aggressively and out 
of a job if they don’t.” 

According to the court's ruling, the le- 
gal burden of proof shifts to Price Water- 
house. The firm must establish that it 
would have rejected Hopkins’ partnership 
bid based on purely nondiscriminatory 
factors. “At this point,” noted Justice San- 
dra Day O'Connor, “the employer may be 











A Slap at Sex Stereotypes 


The Supreme Court clears the way for discrimination suits 
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Top-earner Hopkins was denied partnership 
Too “macho” to get a promotion? 





required to convince the fact finder that, 
despite the smoke, there is no fire.” The 
court’s decision to shift the burden to the 
employer should make it easier for many 
employees to win Title VII cases, which 
also bar job discrimination on the basis of 
race, religion and national origin. 
Hopkins, who is now a senior budget 
officer at the World Bank, declared her- 
self “absolutely delighted” by the court's 
decision. “It's an important and signifi- 
cant win for women,” said Marcia Green- 
berger, managing attorney of the Nation- 
al Women’s Law Center in Washington. 
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“This will make a real difference to wom- 
en who are trying to rise to the top of their 
professions.” A contrary ruling, said some 
scholars, would have meant an almost in- 
surmountable burden of proof for many 
plaintiffs in employment cases. 

But Price Waterhouse also had reason 
to celebrate. The court found that the firm 
had earlier been held to too high a stan- 
dard of proof in rebutting Hopkins’ 
claims. Thus, when the case is reheard in 
a lower federal court, Price Waterhouse’s 
task will be somewhat less onerous. In- 
stead of having to present “clear and con- 
vincing evidence” that it declined to pro- 
mote Hopkins for nondiscriminatory 
reasons, the firm will only be required to 
back that claim with a “preponderance” 
of evidence—a less rigorous standard. 

The net result of the court’s ruling, say 
legal experts, is that firms will be under 
pressure to root out bias among individuals 
making important personnel decisions. 
“The court is saying to employers they 
should examine their processes and make 
sure they have objective standards,” says 
Douglas McDowell of the Equal Employ- 
ment Advisory Council. “Supervisors 
must be properly trained to ensure that 
race and sex aren't part of the decision- 
making process.” Such changes in attitude 
may already be under way at Price Water- 
house. Referring to the embarrassing pub- 
licity generated by this case, Kathryn 
Oberly, an attorney for Price Waterhouse, 
observes, “You couldn't have a better 
teaching example than to see the name of 
your firm in the newspaper for the past few 
years.” Still, the firm has a way to go when 
it comes to women in top jobs, Even after 
the prolonged litigation, only 28 of Price 
Waterhouse’s 900 current partners are 
women. ~~ By Andrea Sachs. 
Reported by Steven Holmes /Washington 











Milestones 





MARRIED. Jon Bon Jovi, 27, heavy-metal 
rocker and teen idol. whose album Siip- 
pery When Wet sold 14 million copies; to 
Dorothea Hurley, 26, his hometown sweet- 
heart from New Jersey. The private cere- 
mony took place in front of Las Vegas’ 
Graceland Wedding Chapel, named in 
homage to Elvis Presley. 





SEPARATED. Sugar Ray Leonard, 32. mid- 
dle-weight boxing champion; and his wife 
Juanita, 31. In Palm Beach Gardens, Fla.. 
where he is training for a title bout against 
Thomas Hearns. Leonard confirmed 
speculation that his eight-year marriage is 
on the ropes. 


RESIGNING. C. Everett Koop, 72. outspo- 
ken U.S. Surgeon General since 1981; in 
Washington. Bearded and bedecked in 





the official gold-trimmed uniform of the 
US. Public Health Service. he cut an 
imposing and controversial figure with 
crusades against cigarette smoking and 
for the use of condoms as a weapon to 
fight the spread of AIDS. Koop, who has 
drawn heavy criticism from fellow con- 
servatives, notified the President last 
week of his intention to leave in July. 
He plans to write books and work in 
TV on health issues. 


DIED. Sergio Leone, 60, Italian filmmaker 


| and father of the spaghetti western: of a 


heart attack: in Rome. A master storytell- 





er, Leone mixed catsup violence and cyni- 
cal antiheroes in such box-office hits as A 
Fistful of Dollars and The Good, the Bad 
and the Ugly. His films catapulted a young 
actor named Clint Eastwood to stardom. 


| DIED. Christine Jorgensen, 62, early recipi- 


ent of a sex-change operation; of cancer; in 
San Clemente, Calif. Born George Jorgen- 
sen in New York City in 1926, he became 
tormented by the feeling that he was a 
woman trapped in the body of a man. In 
1952 the ex-G.I. went to Denmark for a se- 
ries of operations that American physi- 
cians denounced as “mutilative surgery.” 
With time, however, Jorgensen’s interna- 
tional notoriety brought handsome sums 
on the lecture and nightclub circuits, 


DIED. John Heller, 84. pioneer cancer re- 
searcher and former director of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute; of a stroke: in Be- 
thesda, Md. As head of the Government's 
effort to combat cancer in the late 1950s, he 
mounted an unprecedented campaign 
against the disease and cigarette smoking. 
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Say goodbye to loan officers, 
frozen dinners and backyard 
vacations. Say hello to the $5724* 
Hyundai Excel. 

But don’t expect a $5724 car for 
your $5724. Because a Hyundai 
Excel rivals cars that 
cost twice as much. 

Giving credit where 
it belongs, the Excel is 
very stylish. 


é 
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Debt 





Both inside and out. With room for 
five, reclining bucket seats, wall-to- 
wall carpeting and a host of standard 
features-more than seventy in all. 

In addition, you'll be indebted to 
the engineers who were responsible 
for dependable front-wheel drive, 
four-wheel independent suspension 
and five rugged all-season steel-belted 
radial tires (including a full-size spare). 





Then add free membership in 
the Cross Country Motor Club® and 
our Bumper-to-Bumper limited 36 
month/36,000 mile warranty (no 
deductible required)** And it’s little 
wonder a Hyundai's resale value is 
among the highest in its class. 

For the location of your nearest | 
Hyundai dealer call 1-800-826-CARS. | 

Come on. You owe it to yourself. 


HYUNDAI 


Cars that make sense. 
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Daddy, 


Phone Home 


The art of conversation: 


fifth in a series. 


By Dan Greenburg 


I'm in a business 
meeting in Los An- 
geles with a man 
who's considering 
hiring me to write a 
screenplay. The clock 
on his desk reads 
4:30. That’s 7:30 
New York time. My 
son Zack’s bedtime. I 
always talk to Zack at 
his bedtime, no mat- 
ter where | am. | ask 
the man if I can use 
his phone, and a mo- 
ment later I’m speak- 
ing to my son. 

“Hi, Zack,” I say, 
“what’ve you been 
doing?” 

“Just talking on 
this phone here,” he 


says. Three-and-a- 
half-year-olds are 
very in the here and 
now. 

He says he misses 
me and asks where I 
am. I tell him. 

“But I can’t see 
you,” he says. | ex- 
plain that I'm ina 
different city, Los An- 
geles, and not inside 
the phone. He asks 
what time it is in Los 
Angeles and if it’s as 
cold as it is in New 
York. I say it’s warm 
enough to swim and 
that the sun is still 
shining. 

“Can I come there 
and stay with you?” 
he asks. I think my 
small son is recipro- 


cating my fierce and 
bottomless love, and 
I melt. But it turns 
out he’s merely de- 
cided the sun doesn’t 
set in Los Angeles, so 
if he lived there, he’d 
never have to go to 
bed. My son hates to 
go to bed. 

“Well,” I say, 
“pretty soon Wee 
Willie Winkie is 
going to come, and 
you know what hes 
going to say.” 

“There is no Wee 
Willie Winkie,” he in- 
forms me in a pa- 
tronizing tone. 

“Yes, but if there 
were a Wee Willie 
Winkie,” I continue, 
unperturbed, “do 
you know what he'd 
say?” 

“I can’t especu- 
late,” he replies. 
From thinking I’m in- 
side the phone to 
knowing a word like 
speculate—it’s an 
unpredictable age. 

The man who's 
considering assign- 
ing me a screenplay 
is getting restless. 

“Well, Zack,” I say, 
“it’s getting late. Can 


Sponsored by AT&T 


you give me a kiss 
goodnight?” 

“No,” shouts Zack 
suddenly. “You stay 
there!” 

“What?” I say, fear- 
ing my absence has 
caused such anger in 
him he wishes me to 
stay in California. 

“Stay there and 
don’t hang up—I 
have to put on my 
pajamas!” he yells, 
loudly putting down 
the receiver. 

I smile at my po- 
tential employer and 
shrug. 

“This might take a 
while,” I say, settling 
into my chair. 


libiaaiie a 


Dan Greenburg’s most recent 
books are Confessions of a 
Pregnant Father and The 
Nanny: His new children’s 
book is Jumbo the Boy and 
Arnold the Elephant 
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“that’s right, 
a frog. See, first, 
Emily’s a magician 
turning the baby 
into a frog. Then 
she’s a good queen 
changing her back 
with awave of 
her wand. Em loves 
to whisper stories, 
and the baby... 
she’s spellbound. 
It's so perfect, Ijust 
had to call.” 


“Sounds like 
» magic, even from 
way out here?” 
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AT&I’s uncompromising sound —_ 

Clarity takes you right there and keeps == Atel 

you this close. So go ahead, call. SSS The right choice. 
Reach out and touch someone: — 
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A Maturing 
Woman 
Unleashed 


FRANCES LEAR, publisher with a 
messianic commitment to women over 
40, has broken the wrinkle barrier 

by reaching for a neglected market 





BY MARTHA SMILGIS 
F lawlessly attired in a black Chanel suit, Frances Lear 





gazes for a moment out her office window at the 

Madison Avenue traffic below. Then, whippet-like, 
she whirls to confront the semicircle of editors at her morn- 
ing story conference. “What’s the word we want?” she asks. 
Through owlish goggles she scrutinizes their faces, as if see- 
ing them for the first time. Before anyone can answer, she 
darts to her chair and provocatively settles her slender 
black-stockinged legs on a cluttered coffee table. She sits 
stiffly, ladylike. Her expressive hands, with their buffed, 
not polished nails, beat the air. “Older women of our gener- 
ation have been described as depressed, sad, menopausal, 
decrepit, unproductive,” she blurts. “God, I feel 'm run- 
ning through a maze of negative perceptions like a tractor.” 

Quietly, Lear recedes as the band of vocal editors sug- 
gests fresh definitions: “sensual,” “off the nest,” “reborn,” 
“glamourized,” “well maintained.” “Too much like auto- 
mobiles,” trills Lear, shooting across the room like a small 
comet. At 65, she’s delicately handsome: 5 ft. 6 in., 115 Ibs., 
with a taut dancer’s body, sandblasted jawline, thick un- 
colored platinum hair and barely a trace of makeup except 
for one “expensive cosmetic,” the face-lifting, her first done 
in her late 40s. Her fastidiously tailored look is accented by 
understated braided-gold Cartier jewelry and a black-band 
Tiffany watch. But behind the reserved, nearly studied ex- 
terior, her agile mind freewheels playfully. She conducts 
the meeting by digression, challenging and revising every 
assumption presented and switching subjects to alight on a 
new idea before circling around to finish the last. The 
method is collaborative: a free-form Scrabble game that re- 
flects her scanning, multitrack way of thinking. Gradually, 
eventually, problems are solved: story ideas jell, stereotypes 
are smashed, clichés dissolved and media-worn phrases re- 
constituted into acceptable headlines. 

Frances Lear is on a roll. Her high-risk venture of cre- 
ating a magazine for mature women is a splashy success. 
Just four years ago, with $30 million from her $112 million 
divorce settlement from television producer Norman Lear, 
she conceived Lear's, a bimonthly publication catering to 











“The Woman Who Wasn't Born Yesterday.” This past 
March, with a photograph of Lear gracing the anniversary 
issue, Lear's went monthly, with a circulation of 350,000. 
The average age of her readers is 51, the average yearly 
household income a startling $95,600. New issues are fat 
with glossy ads aimed at this blue-chip audience. Lear, a 
lifetime liberal committed to democratic causes, had 
qualms about going so far upmarket but did so “to sell the 
idea to advertisers, which would ensure success.” Failure 
was not in the cards. 

Like the rhythm of her editorial meetings, Lear's office 
is comfy random clutter. Most kindly described, the im- 
promptu décor is Beverly Hills garage sale. Three rough- 
hewn country kitchen tables, each with computer termi- 
nals, serve as desks for Lear and two secretaries. Chinese 
porcelain lamps keep incongruous company with industrial 
carpeting and overloaded bulletin boards. From her secre- 


| tary’s desk, Lear unearths a stash of Milky Ways. She gin- 


gerly peels the wrapper, nibbles, carbo-loaded for re-entry. 
“Let’s explore the French mystique,” she interjects. “Why 
do French women remain sexy until they are very old?” 
Her editors bubble with cultural reasons and names: 
Simone Signoret, Catherine Deneuve. Lear postulates a 
theme: “So it is genetic; they like sex, celebrate sexuality, 
while American women have a puritanical streak that re- 
stricts them.” Protest comes when one editor reminds 
Frances that their survey found the Lear's woman likes 
men, specifically older men. “Sure, they don’t have to ex- 
plain the Korean War to them,” quips executive editor Au- 
dreen Ballard, Laughter erupts. For summer fashion Lear 
endorses slinky-skirted bathing suits: “Remember, need 
and taste are the keys to this market.” 

The editors exit as the art director enters with layouts 
and galleys to be approved. First, the horoscope page. Lear 
reads Cancer, her sign. “This makes no sense. What does it 
mean? We need a story on what exactly constitutes a good 
horoscope.” Lear's restive eyes skid to a stop as she views a 
transparency of a creamy-faced 50-year-old beauty. “This 
one bothers me. The beauty is too static, too beige, one cast. 
She looks like she’s been laid out. We want depth of character 
in the face.” Gone. Next, the blowup ofa near naked Tarzan 
accompanying the article “My Son the Body Builder.” 
“Where's my magnifying glass?” asks Lear as she hunches 
over the light table to study the ripply pecs. “Wheeee, this is 
fun! It sprights up the book.” Her secretary interrupts. A 
chauffeured car is waiting to deliver Lear to a television tap- 
ing. “Where’s the script?” Lear chirps as she loops the strap 
of her Fendi bag, schoolgirl-style, over her glistening sable 
coat. “Will I have cue cards or a monitor? Now, where’s my 
Milky Way? My, it’s fun being the new girl in town.” 

The birthing of her brainchild has nonetheless come 
with pain and angst. Hungry for success, Lear plunged 
straight into the cutthroat magazine enclaves of Manhat- 
tan. Reports of this berserk Beverly Hills housewife with 
bags of cash, attended by cook, butler, masseuse, person- 
al trainer and psychologist, who held meetings in her op- 
ulent duplex at the Ritz Tower wearing a satin bathrobe, 
crackled along the editorial phone lines that feed Man- 
hattan’s extensive magazine gossip vine. Up against this 
hostile environment, a cornered Lear unleashed her 
blowtorch anger. She scorched some hefty professional 
egos and earned herself a “loose cannon” label. She 
hired editors, picked their brains and jilted them at 
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whim. Consultants came and went like midtown buses. 

Wiser today, and equipped with a settled, trusted 
staff, Lear ruefully recalls the chaotic gestation: “In the 
beginning, I knew nothing about the magazine business. I 
knew I had a good idea. Everyone told me so, but they all 
bet against my doing it.” In addition to exasperated edi- 
tors, she was confronted by battalions of advertising and 
research “pros.” She recalls them as gnomish little men 
who denigrated an audience of older women and told her 
that old “broads” and “gals” didn’t want to see pictures of 
themselves. They smugly reiterated the Madison Avenue 
maxim: Youth is beauty. “The reason some men fear old- 
er women is they fear their own mortality,” explains 
Lear, who despite the tumult plowed ahead and chose to 
remain a solo financial player to ensure her control of the 
enterprise. Kevin Buckley, the first editor during the 
bruising start-up, nonetheless credits Lear “as the first to 
see that most magazines neglected or talked down to mil- 
lions of Americans. The success was inevitable and a 
pleasure to behold from a distance.” The rapid growth of 
Lear’s magazine has encouraged competitors. This 
month a new entry, Mirabella, aimed at 30-to-50-year- 
old women, may nibble at the younger 
readers in Lear's audience. 

If Frances Lear has a serious ene- 
my, it is the youth culture, which she 
blames for confining some women to 
birdcage existences. ‘‘Many older 
women are inhibited and afraid to act. 

It is such a waste of human potential,” 

she laments. “We must look into the 

mirror and smile.” She caustically cas- 

tigates the youth culture for denying 

sexuality to mature women and instill- 

ing in them a sense of inferiority. Her 

frequent fantasy is to annihilate the 

Playboy magazine mentality that she 

blames for psychologically crippling 

women by attaching a Playmate’s age 

and dimensions to female sexuality. 

“Someday we will have porn films with 55-year-old wom- 
en in them,” predicts Lear. “Already, we know there is 
plenty of action in Sun City.” 

An orphan, Frances was adopted at 14 months and 
reared in Larchmont, N.Y. When she was eleven, her fa- 
ther committed suicide after losing all his money in the 
Depression. Frances felt that her mother, a beauty of 
German Jewish origin with a keen sense of high fashion, 
betrayed her by “marrying a bad husband for economic 
security.” A competitive child, she captained the basket- 
ball team and edited her high school yearbook. Her 
mother died when she was 18. To support herself, she 
went to work as a stock girl, eventually graduating to 
fashion buyer at Lord & Taylor. When Lear learned that 
her manic-depressive episodes, which she now controls 
with lithium, could have a genetic component, she began 
a search for her biological parents. She returned to the 
small Jewish orphanage, with its stacks of cribs and bunk 
beds (“My competitiveness comes from having had to 
scream the loudest for attention”), and managed one 
night to get drunk the lawyer who had arranged her 
adoption. Much as she pleaded, he never revealed the 
identity of the parents. 

There were two short marriages (“In those days, it 





was the only way you could go to bed with a man”) before 
she met and married Norman Lear, then a TV writer. In 
1957 they moved from New York City to Los Angeles, 
where she stayed at home and reared their daughters. Al- 
though Frances was the inspiration for Norman’s acerbic 
TV character Maude (“All of Norman’s work is autobio- 
graphical—Archie Bunker was based on his father”), the 
show-business community was a peculiar culture that re- 
duced Frances, who did not want to be either a starlet or a 
producer, to an atrophying, bitterly depressed Hollywood 
wife. After much therapy, she chose to end her 28-year 
marriage. (Norman Lear, 66, has since married a psycho- 
therapist, with whom he has had a son.) 

Lear discreetly sidesteps rumors of a boyfriend, but 
she says, “For older women, like older men, money is a 
plus when it comes to attracting the opposite sex.” Ex- 
cept for weekly dinners with her two daughters, enter- 
tainment means magazine business. Parties are held at 
her Southampton beachfront mansion or cavernous 
Fifth Avenue apartment with its giant de Koonings, 
vast Persian rugs and a paralyzing view of Central Park. 
The service is formal but the tone relaxed. At a recent 

dinner for potential advertisers, Geor- 
gette Mosbacher, flame-haired CEO of 
La Prairie skin-care company and 
wife of the Secretary of Commerce, 
griped acidly about “the hatchet job” 
the Washington Post magazine had 
done on her. “What did they call 
you?” Lear asked. “ ‘Glamorous,’ ” 
drawled Mosbacher. “Take it, hon- 
ey,” barked Lear. “They call me ‘ec- 
centric.’ ’ Under the gleam of crystal 
refracted by lemony candlelight, Lear 
presided over dinner for twelve served 
by a squadron of waiters. Playing im- 
presario, she deftly focused scatter- 
shot conversations into one group top- 
ic, spawning debates over the reasons 
matte eye-shadow sales are soaring 
(one theory: softens the wrinkles) and whether there will 
be a woman President—“Not in my lifetime,” insists 
Lear. Quick and sharp-witted, she suffers fools not at all 
and snubs sycophants with an icy glance. But when she 
is surrounded by sympathetic friends, her conversation 
expands. She defends her obvious vanity: “This quality 
continues into old age and drives the desire to remain 
sexual, slender and fashionable.” A self-styled vegetari- 
an with a diet of fish, vegetables and pasta, Lear says, 
“People think older women who are thin don’t work at 
it. They work harder at it.” Each season she buys a new 
wardrobe of Chanel clothes and cruises about Manhat- 
tan on 65 pairs of black flats. “At every age a woman 
should feel she is dressed her best,” advises Lear. “Often 
intelligent women feel embarrassed about concentrating 
on fashion. They shouldn't. It isn’t trivial.” Though a 
feminist, she readily exalts the sexual power of feminine 
beauty. Blissfully she recalls lounging about a country- 
club pool in her 20s. “I was wearing a fuchsia top and 
bottom, brief for those times. My body was just right. 
Well, the men just kept on coming over to me. At that 
moment, beauty was power.” As the priestess of age 
preaches her formula for mature beauty to Madison 
Avenue, once again heads are snapping. a 
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THE JOHN DEERE PROMISE. 
NO UNHAPPY RETURNS. 


What you see in front of you It also comes with some- __ back for a full refur 
is our new 1989 walk-behind. __ thing else, our John Deere That's some offer. But then, 
It comes with ad Promise: “Test drive it fora it’s some mower. To = 
starting engine, ed shift- full month.If you don'tagree locate your nearest 
on-the-go transmission and an _ it’s the best mower you've participating dealer, 
easy on/off rear bagger. ever used, you can bring it —_ call 1+-800-544-2 
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A Tasty Hi-Cal 
Pop-Tart to Go 


EARTH GIRLS ARE EASY 
Directed by Julien Temple 
Screenplay by Julie Brown, 
Charlie Coffey and 
Terrence E. McNally 





BY RICHARD CORLISS _ 


t's been a rough day for Valerie the Val- 
ley Girl (Geena Davis), manicurist at 
the Curl Up and Dye hair salon. Her icky 
beau Dr. Ted (Charles Rocket) hasn’t 
made love—to her, anyway—in fwo 
weeks!“ At the rate we're having sex,” she 
pouts becomingly, “we may as well be 
married already.” She has discovered Ted 
in a compromising costume with another 
woman and responded by trashing their 
condo: microwaving his football, toasting 
his funny cigarettes in the VCR, dropping 
his gold watch in the Disposall. And now, 
she notes, “there's a giant blow-dryer in 
my pool.” Well, a UFO actually, with three 
| horny, color-coordinated aliens (Jeff 


Cinema 








Anatomically correct: Brown, Carrey, Goldblum, Wayans and Davis 


Goldblum, Jim Carrey, Damon Wayans) 
itching to spend the night. Valerie had 
better listen to her cute boss Candy (Julie 
Brown): “Sit down. Relax. Have a mental 
margarita.” 


That is sage advice for viewers of 


Earth Girls Are Easy, the movies’ first 
postmodernist musical comedy. This di- 
vine diversion is best approached in a 


| fruit-cocktail state of mind. With its ami- 
| able aliens getting their pop culture out of 
a TV set and its hydraulic surf bunnies 
singing “I can’t spell VW but I got a 
Porsche, / ‘Cause I'm a blond,” Earth 
Girls sounds like a quick mix of ET: and 
Beach Blanket Bingo. But it’s really a 
revved-up tribute to postwar Hollywood 
style: the vulgar vitality, the super- 


rect whether youre into classic 


Musical tastes aside, most people agree that the four-wheel drive Isuzu Trooper is a big hit. For one 


13,149 





thing, the versatile Trooper can carry more than just a tune. Because it has room 
enough for five adults and 45 cubic feet of cargo. 
The Trooper also comes standard with a fuel-injected 26 liter engine that 


Isuzu Trooper turnsina virtuoso performance on and off the road. Anda choice of great options. 





saturated colors, the new aristocracy of 
teen taste. Gaud is in the details here. A 
glimpse in Valerie’s refrigerator reveals a 
package of lo-cal Pop-Tarts; the movie is 
a hi-cal Pop-Tart to go. At the Deca 
Dance disco, a teenybopper flashes past 
wearing earrings cut from American Ex- 
press cards. “They're my dad's,” she con- 
fides in a gag that doesn’t waste a milli- 
second of screen time 

If the film’s tempo comes from °80s 
MTV, the story is straight ‘40s MGM. Like 
On the Town, Earth Girls sets three naive 
voyagers down in a bustling American 
fun world (the San Fernando Valley) for 
24 hours of dance and romance. This is. 
after all, a love story about people from 
two different worlds. Or, as Davis ex- 
plains to Goldblum, “You're an alien and 
I'm from the Valley. We may not even be 
anatomically correct for each other 

Earth Girls is a movie that takes its 
cues from sources as disparate as The 
Wizard of Oz and Chantal Akerman’s 
avant-garde French musical The ‘80s. But 
everything blends neatly in the witty, zip- 
py script; everybody has a good time. Da- 
vis, a living windup doll, plays Everygal to 
Goldblum as he exercises his ingratiating 
leer. Carrey (a randy mime) and Wayans 
(with his turbo terpsichore) give unearth 
ly pleasure. So does Earth Girls, the tasti- 
est thing to come out of a space program 
since Tang a 


Like a convenient automatic transmission. Or a powerful V6 engine’ All for just a song. 
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A Worthy Life 


THE RAINBOW Directed by 
Ken Russell; Screenplay by Ken 
and Vivian Russell 


here is a time in every young reader's 
life when the works of D.H. Law- 


rence strike with the force of revelation 
His novels can leave you transformed (at 
least temporarily) by his visionary social 
criticism and his earnest reflections on 
the endless struggle for a transfiguring 





Eager, youthful hearts: Davis and McGann 


The struggle for a transfiguring sexuality 
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sexuality. Ken Russell's adaptation of The 
Rainbow is faithful not only to Lawrence’s 
spirit but also to the naive idealism he was 
(one hopes still is) capable of animating in 
eager, youthful hearts 

The Rainbow is a coming-of-age story 
set in turn-of-the-century Britain, when 
the modern world was also coming of age 
In its first sequence, little Ursula Brang- 
wen (who will grow up to be played by an 
intense Sammi Davis) races dangerously 
close to the water, reaching out for the ti- 
tle symbol. As she leaves home in the final 
sequence, another rainbow arches above 
her, beckoning her onward. In between, 
she experiments with lesbian and hetero- 
sexual lovers (Amanda Donohoe and 
Paul McGann, respectively), endures a 
bleak passage as a teacher in a working- 
class school and witnesses the end of an 
Edenesque England. All these experi- 
ences test her, stir her questing spirit and 
lead her finally to feminist independence, 
which was never more attractively stated 
than it was in these early, innocent days 

Certainly the challenge of recapturing 
that spirit on film seems to have tranquil- 
ized Russell. His imagery is more confi- 
dent, less feverish, but no less potent than 
it has been in years. Perhaps that is be- 
cause It Is Once again enlisted in the ser- 
vice of a story worth telling, ideas worth 
thinking about and a life worth caring 
about By Richard Schickel 
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Fly Free. 


American Airlines Summer Special. 


This year kids under 18 are free to have free reservation change to the same destination can 
a great summer. Because they'll fly free anywhere be made if seats are available. 
American flies in the contiguous U.S. when accom- Acar rental offer for adults. Adults get roll- 
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BY EMILY MITCHELL 


A Handful of Regal Sprouts 


Never be photographed with children or dogs, goes the old saying. 
But the royals don't seem to worry much about being upstaged. 
PRINCESS DIANA often shares the limelight with her two sons, 
WILLIAM and HARRY, and the DUCHESS OF YORK with little BEA, 
a red-haired Ferglet. So it was right in character for PRINCESS 
CAROLINE, attending the 22nd annual International Bouquet Con- 
test in Monaco last week, to show off two buds on the Grimaldi 
branch: CHARLOTTE, 2'/2, and PIERRE, 11/2. Garden varieties were 
of scant interest to Caroline's husband STEFANO CASIRAGHI, who 


spent the day speedboat racing. 


Not for Him 


“Glenn Davis, this Bud's for 
you!” As part of a Bud- 
weiser promotion in Hous- 
ton, Davis and his 
Astro teammates 
could expect such a 
toast on TV after 
hitting home runs 
Though Davis was 
delighted with his 
30 homers last year, 
they also gave him 





plenty of reason to be un 
happy. The Astro first base- 
man, who at 17 was almost 
killed in an alcohol-related 
car crash, protested that the 
slogan undercut his 
= antidrug work with 
= kids. “I don’t want 
sthem destroying 
their lives,’ said 
* Davis, a teetotaler 
~ This 
* homers are free of 
sudsy salutes 


season his 





Paid Piper 


The thrum and skirl may 
sound funny, but it’s not 
smart to laugh in the pres- 
ence of Nancy Crutcher Tunni- 
cliffe. One of the few U.S 
players to make a living 
from piping, Tunnicliffe 
was a soloist last week with 
Washington's National 
Symphony Orchestra. She 
began learning the instru- 
ment 16 years ago, she says, 
when “a little picture of a 
bagpipe popped into my 
head.” At Highland feasts, 
duties of her rank include 
“piping in the haggis—a 
dish of sheep innards and 
oats. “You get used to it,” 
she says 


Fading Bloom 


“A good comic strip is no 
more eternal than a ripe 
melon.” 


With that, Car- 





Disaster Area 


After monitoring her hus 
band’s career and surviving 
the furor over his selection 
as George Bush's running 
mate, Marilyn Quayle knows 
something about disasters 
So why not take that experi- 
ence and go global? During 
a twelve-day swing through 
the Pacific with Vice Presi- 
dent Dan Quayle, she re- 
vealed her new geo-cause 
“On the international scale 
my interest is in disaster 
preparedness,” she said, re 
ferring to natural catas- 
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toonist Berke Breathed, 31 
announced that life in 
Bloom County will draw to 
a close in August. The 
fade-out of the Pulitzer- 
prizewinning strip will 
leave 800 U.S. papers and 
millions of readers without 
the daily doings of zonked- 
out Bill the Cat, Milo, Oliver 
Wendell Jones and the 
sweetly libidinous Opus 
Breathed promises to start a 
new Sunday-only strip in 
the fall, hinting that one 
County character may re- 
turn, Will it be the probos- 
cidean penguin? Even Opus 
does not know, for, as he 
once explained, “I just does 
‘em. I don’t writes ‘em.” 





trophes like earthquakes 
floods and the like. Mean- 
while, she will maintain vig- 


ilance on the home front 








|____ 








Sport 





| Assembly Line of Dreams 





Ballplayers sell their good names at autograph marts 





BY TOM CALLAHAN 


hat is the market price of ad- 
miration? It can’t be intimacy 
that ballplayers are peddling for $5, 
$8 and $12 a signature to children 
lined up at autograph marts. Almost 
| any weekend of the year in school 
halls and shopping malls, casino ho- 
tels and churches, heroes are hired to 
lure hobbyists to baseball-card shows 
where memories are for sale. 
Sometimes for a flat fee, often for 
a guarantee plus commission, old and 
young stars typically stay four hours 
on a Saturday and Sunday in an as- 
sembly line of dreams. Behind their 
tables, the idols scarcely speak or stir. 
“No time for personalizing” is the 
rule of the promoters, who keep the 
kids moving along like sad-eyed 
paratroopers. It’s said that quick- 
draw artist Pete Rose averages two 
seconds a $15 scrawl. According to 
the Boston Globe, Ted Williams 
made $100,000 in one weekend. 
Icons as regal as Ernie Banks 
($12 an autograph), Willie Mays ($12) 
and Joe DiMaggio ($30) are involved. 
“Tt’s the free-enterprise system,” says ex- 
Oriole pitcher Jim Palmer, who is capable 
of modeling underpants on billboards 
without blushing and is available to sign 
anyone's shorts for $10. Mostly they sign 


bubble-gum cards and glossy 
pictures. 
So that’s where DiMaggio has 
gone. Joe looks as cool at 74 as he used to 
| in center field. But the Yankee Clipper 
knows the value of celebrity and the at- 
traction of having the proof in writing. In 
the greatest reversal since Serutan, Di- 
Maggio brought a baseball to a White 
House dinner last year, when Mikhail 
Gorbachev was visiting President Rea- 
gan, and acquired their autographs for 
free. “Reagan’s is very precise,” says Di- 
Maggio, who once had to fight a souvenir 
collector at his bank to retrieve a check 
made out by Joe and endorsed by his then 
wife Marilyn Monroe. “Gorbachev signed 
it the way a doctor writes a prescription. 
In my whole life, that’s the only time I 
ever asked anybody to sign a ball.” 
Pope John Paul II signed one once af- 















~ é 


Open for business, Mays keeps the memories moving 
A few slashes across a page is a pensioner’s windfall. 


ter an outdoor Mass in San Francisco's 
Candlestick Park. Like Whitey Ford, who 
writes “Ed Ford” to conserve energy, the 
Pope went with “JP II.” If he knows base- 
ball, he might wonder what ever hap- 
pened to that era of priceless memories 
when small boys leaned out over dugout 
railings and haunted stadium gates. A 
number of contemporary players, like the 
Dodgers’ Orel Hershiser and Don Mat- 
tingly of the Yankees, boycott the cattle 
calls. “Every kid is looking for a moment 
or hoping for a word, but no one ever even 
glances up,”’ Mattingly says. “It’s depress- 
ing.” However, many of the modern 
stars—Jose Canseco ($15), Roger Clem- 
ens ($9) and Will Clark ($8) among 
them—seem to see the same lobby kids at 
every hotel, and have come to look at all 
children as Fagin’s agents in the burgeon- 
ing curios and collectibles racket, 

For old-timers, a slash across a page 
can be a pensioner’s windfall. “In my day, 
if you turned down an autograph,” Bob 
Feller says, “the kids would spray ink all 
over you.” These days he gets $7, “Why 
shouldn't I sell my signature? If I'm on the 
street or at the ballpark and someone asks 
for an autograph, no problem. But with 

















these shows, there’s money to be made. 
That's where I charge.” 

Limited editions are in particular de- 
mand. Edd Roush, a .323-lifetime hitter 
with Cincinnati and the Giants during the 
‘20s, died last year at 94. His final 
days were put to use keeping up with 
a mail-order frenzy for his trembling 
signature ($5). 

In sports the autograph is funda- 
mentally a province of baseball, 
though all athletes are besieged in 
some measure. Football players who 
are able to write their name often do 
so. “I won't sign anything flimsy,” 
says golfer Lee Trevino, who recalls 
autographing a $5 bill once for a 
persistent woman in a restaurant. 
“PH treasure it forever, she told 
me. Of course, I got it back from the 
cashier in my change.” The only 
autograph basketball's Tom Van 
Arsdale ever solicited was from an 
Indiana high school kid, Oscar Rob- 
ertson, when Van Arsdale was even 
younger. “He was eating a hot dog. 
I'll never forget the way he shoved it 
in his pocket to free his hands. Mus- 
tard and all.” They became team- 
mates in the pros. 

Certainly not all autograph 
seekers are innocents. A collector in 
England nearly kept sprinter Flor- 
ence Griffith Joyner from a starting line 
last season. “I told him I would give him 
an autograph after the race,” she said, 
“but he grabbed hold of me and wouldn't 
let go.” Reggie Jackson often conducted 
debates of this kind with his public, in- 
cluding a beery brawl in Milwaukee that 
escalated when a shredded Jackson auto- 
graph got sprinkled on his french fries. 

During Henry Aaron’s 1974 stalk of 
the lifetime home-run record set by Babe 


game 


Ruth (who dispensed autographs cheer- 
fully and without charge but never could 
fathom their allure), Aaron took the alias 
of Diefendorfer in an attempt to throw off 
his pursuers. He registered that way in 
out-of-the-way havens and avoided the 
company of his Atlanta Braves team- 
mates. But a small boy with a ball-point 
pen still found him in a cavern of the sta- 
dium. “Are you a Brave?” the boy asked. 
Aaron was charmed. “Sure am, son,” he 
replied with a great laugh. “May I have 
your autograph?” “Of course.” 

It would be a better story if he had 
signed “Henry Diefendorfer,” but the truth 
is he wrote “Hank Aaron.” Too bad. Die- 
fendorfers are going through the roof. 
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_ ZO FEET BELOW THE YAZOO BASIN, 
WE FOUND THE PERFECT WATER FOR | 
RAISING THE PERFECT CATFISH. 


Classic Fried Catfish Catfish Pasta 

















To order our rec ipe cards just 
send your name, address anda Why is this man smiling? Be- | 
check or money order for $1.00 cause he’s a Catfish lover. He's also 
to: Catfish Recipes, Box 327 T Chef and cookbook author 
Belzoni, MS, 39038 Marcel Desaulniers of the Trellis 
Restaurant in Williamsburg 





Grilled Catfish 
with Salsa 
’ Even if you caught your 
own fish, it wouldn't taste better 
than ours. Because Mississippi 
Prime Catfish are raised in man-made 
fresh water ponds, and fed 
a gourmet diet of natural grains 
and proteins 

















1 purity. It means our processors have passed vo 
llowing brand 
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The Hero Our Century Deserved 








T.E. LAWRENCE: THE SELECTED LETTERS 


Edited by Malcolm Brown; Norton; 568 pages; $27.50 


BY PAUL GRAY 
W ith hindsight, it is easy to see why a 

slim, self-effacing Englishman 
named Thomas Edward Lawrence be- 
came one of this century's most ballyhooed 
celebrities. Out of the appalling carnage of 
World War I—the mud-caked anonymity 
of the trenches, the hail of mecha- 
nized death that spewed from 
machine guns and fell from air- 
planes—there emerged a lone Ro- 
mantic, framed heroically against 
the clean desert sands of Arabia. 
US. journalist Lowell Thomas was 
the first to recognize that Law- 
rence’s wartime work—organizing 
disparate Arab tribes into armed 
revolt against the occupying Turks, 
allies of Germany—had pop-myth 
possibilities. Thomas’ publicity es- 
sentially created the figure known 
as Lawrence of Arabia, but others 
contributed to the saga. Robert 
Graves wrote a life of Lawrence 
that appeared in 1927, when its 
subject was only 39. Lawrence told 
his own story in Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom, which was published 
shortly after his death from a mo- 
torcycle accident in 1935. 

Since then, the Lawrence leg- 
end has thrived through a steady 
stream of biographies and mem- 
oirs. His life sparked one of the 
greatest epic films ever made: Da- 
vid Lean’s Lawrence of Arabia 
(1962), recently rereleased in the 
original, uncut version its director 
intended. Moviegoers can once 
again admire Peter O'Toole in the 
title role and assume that they 
have seen Lawrence whole. They have 
not, through no fault of the actor or any- 
one else involved in that exemplary mov- 
ie. On the evidence of The Selected Let- 
ters, which includes 470 examples, 
roughly two-thirds published for the first 
time, Lawrence was a host of different 
people subsumed under a name that was 
constantly subject to change. 

After the war and the deluge of his 
fame, Lawrence stunned friends by 
changing his identity and going under- 
ground. As John Hume Ross, he enlisted 
in the Royal Air Force. When his cover 
was blown by a London newspaper (‘UN- 
CROWNED KING’ AS PRIVATE SOLDIER), 
Lawrence was forced out of the R.A.F. 
and subsequently enrolled in the army as 
TE. Shaw. In a letter written soon after 




















this move, he noted his divided state of 
mind and suggested that “perhaps there’s 
a solution to be found in multiple 
personality.” 

Just so. In a single letter, Lawrence 
could ring all the changes between boast- 
ing and self-abnegation. To a confidante 
who had read an early version of Seven 


Pillars of Wisdom, Lawrence noted, “The 
story I have to tell is one of the most 
splendid ever given a man for writing.” 
He also downplayed his own participa- 
tion in that story, adding, “I’ve been & am 
absurdly over-estimated. There are no su- 
permen & I’m quite ordinary, & will say 
so whatever the artistic results. In that 
point I'm one of the few people who tell 
the truth about myself.” 

But he did not always do that either. 
The most searing experience of his life oc- 
curred over two days in November 1917, 
when he was captured by the Turks and 
beaten and raped before he escaped. In 
1919, submitting a report of this event to 
British authorities in Cairo, Lawrence al- 
tered key details: “Hajim was an ardent 
paederast and took a fancy to me. So he 








Portrait by Augustus John in 1919: pop-myth possibilities 
“Tve been & am absurdly over-estimated,” wrote Lawrence. 





kept me under guard till night, and then 
tried to have me. I was unwilling, and pre- 
vailed after some difficulty.” Years later, 
he wrote a rather different description to 
George Bernard Shaw’s wife Charlotte, 
the correspondent with whom he ulti- 
mately became most candid (his letters to 
her appear here for the first time): “For 
fear of being hurt, or rather to earn five 
minutes respite from a pain which drove 
me mad, I gave away the only possession 
we are born into the world with—our 
bodily integrity.” 

The facts and rumors surrounding this 


ordeal have led to the assumption, widely | 


held, that Lawrence was homosex- 
ual. Editor Malcolm Brown, the co- 
author of an earlier biographical 
study of Lawrence, strongly dis- 
agrees, and the evidence of the let- 
ters supports his dissent. Lawrence 
repeatedly expressed his abhor- 
rence of physical contact with any 
fellow creature, female or male. He 
puzzled over fairly basic questions: 
“The period of enjoyment, in sex, 
seems to me a very doubtful one. 
I've asked the fellows in this hut 
(three or four go with women regu- 
larly). They are not sure: but they 
say it’s all over in ten minutes: and 
the preliminaries—which I dis- 
counted—take up most of the ten 
minutes. For myself, I haven't tried 
it, & hope not to.” 
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elf-condemned to spend his 

days among libidinous sol- 
diers, listening to their “cat-calling 
carnality,” Lawrence came to be- 
lieve that sexual desire was some- 
how blameworthy: “Isn’t it true 
that the fault of birth rests some- 
what on the child? I believe it’s we 
who led our parents on to bear us, 
and it’s our unborn children who 
make our flesh itch.” 


regularly extended to nearly every- 
one else. But his chilly stoicism had limits. 
In one letter, he recalls seeing a small girl 
playing on the grass in front of a cathe- 
dral. “I knew of course that she was ani- 
mal: and I began in my hatred of animals 
to balance her against the cathedral: and 


knew then that I'd destroy the building to | 


save her.” 

Reading Lawrence's story, not as he 
polished it in Seven Pillars of Wisdom but 
as he parceled it out to friends, does not fi- 
nally resolve the enigma of his character 
or explain his place in history. He would 
be easier to understand if he were simply 
larger than life or what his detractors 
claimed: a self-aggrandizing charlatan. 
But he took no pleasure in his notoriety; 
he ran from it. The Selected Letters adds 
another interpretation to an already over- 


Lawrence's distaste for himself | 
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WELCOME WAGON. 


You'll find over 40,000 hotel rooms here, and over three fourths of them come with a pool or health club. Come 
stay in Dallas, where we'll show you exciting times, and open the doors for some rest and relaxation. For your visitor's package, 
call 1-800-232-5528. Dallas Convention & Visitors Bureau - 1201 Elm Street « Suite 2000 + Dallas, Texas 75270 








THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE © 


t The Lifestyle Resource we give you all the 
facts and details necessary to make an 
informed purchase. Your satisfaction is our 
primary concern. If your purchase doesn't 
meet your expectations, return it in original 
condition within 30-days for prompt refund 


THE LIFELINE GYM 





SHARP AS A RAZOR 





he Chef’sChoice” Knife Sharpener safely and 

easily hones the dullest of knives to razor 
sharpness in minutes. According to Food and 
Wine, the Chef'sChoice Knife Sharpener is “un 
questionably the best.” Popular Science calls it 
“idiot proof.” Its ingenious patented design is the 
brainchild of former DuPont engineer, Daniel 





he Lifeline Gym is Friel. His unique sharpening method uses dia- 

the most space effi- mond abrasives to sharpen a knife in three stages 
cient, time efficient to form a progressively sharper edge. Since mag- _ J 
home fitness device on nets hold the knife at the precise angle required for each operation, the guesswork of traditional 
the market today. You methods is eliminated. The resulting triple bevel edge stays sharper longer. Only the minimum 
can simulate just about + amount of steel is removed during each stage, making it safe for all high quality steel or alloy knives. 
any of the exercises World class chef, Pierre Franey, in his V.¥. Times column, hailed the Chef’sChoice as “unparalleled, 
done on the expensive in my experience, for putting an exceedingly sharp and long-lasting edge on knives of all kinds.” 
machines found in Manufacturer's two year limited warranty, UL listed, measures 9" x 32" x 4". $79.95 #2450. 


health spas and gymna- 
; AN AMERICAN CLASSIC 


siums — the reason is — = = 
latex. With this unique he very best of the Adirondack Chairs are still made in the Adirondacks, 
stretchable latex cable, resistance increases with in Willsboro, N.Y., on the shores of Lake Champlain. Willsboro’s skilled 
movement — your muscles are challenged through woodworkers have done more than just re-create the original Adirc yndack Chair 
their full range of motion. These variable resis- - they've added refinements such as a fully contoured seat and 6” wide arms for 
tance exercises provide an excellent workout for a the ultimate in comfort. And the workmanship! The seat and backrest are hand- 
beginner as well as a challenge for a pro. The dowled and glued to the frame for strength, using solid hardwood pegs (not 
Lifeline Gym is so successful it is used by members capped screws) in the true Yankee manner. The rich rock maple is an extremely 
of the Chicago Bears, the U.S. Iee Hockey team, dense and attractively grained wood, all sanded - no sharp corners or 
and the UCLA track team to name a few, Adjust- splintering. Willsboro’s artisans have incorporated a unique (and patented) 
able for individual strength levels and for different tongue-in-groove folding mechanism that lets you fold the chair to a mere 10” 
body shaping and toning. The gym includes a thickness for storage; sturdy hardwood locking pins secure it in the open 
lifting bar, resistance cable, stirrups, exercise position. When each piece is completed, it is treated with a wood protectant, 
belt, door attachment and a comprehensive fitness ready for you to apply a clear finish or paint, or leave it to weather naturally. There has never been 
guide that outlines over 25 exercises. Everything an Adirondack Chair like this...and we have a matching footrest, designed to create a chaise 
packs into a compact carry case, so you can enjoy lounge and an end table to go along side - both constructed in the same fine tradition. The chair is 
38" x 14” x 20", $139.95 #1881. The footrest is 14” x 20" x 22”, $79.95 #1891 . The end table is 16"x 


the benefits of a complete workout anywhere. 
$49.95 #1841 Ladies or #1851 Men's, 14" x 24", $69.95 #1901. Some assembly required. 

















WHEN YOU'RE IN A HURRY 


When you're running short of time, ask one 
of our phone operators about UPS Blue Label 
delivery. In most cases, we can get your 
shipment to you in three or four working days 


CALL TOLL-FREE 800-872-5200 




















FOR FASTE! 
IDERS CALL TI 








ST SERVICE — CREDIT CARD 
AL -FREE 24 HAS A DAY 


HOW TO ORDER 


© Credit card orders call toll-free 800-872-5200 OR 

e Send us a letter specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item. 

e Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
e For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature. 


Mail to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE™ DEPT. TIME39; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


Shipping Charge covers UPS, handling and insurance for guaranteed delivery. 
UPS Second Day available for an additional $7.50 per order. 
Up to $20 $3.95  $50.01to $60 $ 7.95 


, ore ¢ 7 48 s of rece? $20.01 to $30 $ 4.95  $60.01to $70 $ 8.95 
Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. Ups AIR $30.01 to $40...§ 5.95 $70.01 to $100. $10.95 


Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment 2nD pay $40.01 to $50 $6.95 Over $100... $12.95 | 
No risk 30-day return privilege Canadian residents please call (614) 794-2662 for ordering intormation } 

















THE MEDIA DEVELOPMENT GROUP 1989 C30 ADVERTISEMENT 


Hear Beethoven as never before! 
Thrill to the world’s most acclaimed performances 
by the most renowned artists. These are complete 
recordings that have been digitally recorded or digitally 
remastered from analog recordings to meet today’s 
exacting audio standards. 
Your first album, Symphonies I, brings you Symphony 
No. 5 in C Minor, Symphony No. 8 in F, the “Fidelio” 
Overture and Symphony No. 9 in D Minor. All performed 
by the legendary Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by maestro Leonard Bernstein. 


*~ Beethoven 
Perfected! 


Choose two premium quality chromium dioxide cassettes for just 
$17.99 or two laser-scanned compact discs for only $19.99. (Plus 
shipping and handling.) Enjoy two full hours of Beethoven! 


Listen for 10 days... FREE 
Audition Symphonies I for 10 days FREE. Other equally 
superb albums in the collection will follow, about one every 
other month, for the same low price. Keep only the ones you 
want. Cancel at any time. No minimum required. 


Order Now! 


Call Toll Free 24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week! 


1-800-622-0243 


Use your Visa, American Express or MasterCard. Send no money now 
Or write: The Beethoven Collection 

TIME-LIFE MUSIC 

PO. Box C-32349 

Richmond, VA 23261 
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Ludwig van Beethoven 
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He’s waiting for Flight 47. 
He doesn’t know a soul on board. 






Roger Ward is there to meet 
the engines, a pair of 
PW4000s. 

They're the most advanced 
commercial jets in the 





world, so well engineered 
they have half the usual 
number of parts. 

So far theyre performing 
with flying colors, but 
theyre still brand-new 

on the job. 

So, just to make sure his 
newest engines do him proud, 
Roger and his service team 
meet every single flight 
they take. 

Roger Ward is one of the 
most dedicated people who 
work for Pan Am. 

And were proud to say 

his paycheck comes from 
Pratt & Whitney. 


Our Pratt & Whitney division 
is a leading company in the 
aerospace industry. 


UNITED 
TECHNOLOGIES 


Automotive * Building * Acrospace 









































Enjoy 50 years of TV memories 
in a special issue of People. 


Here's half a century of America’s favorite pastime recaptured in 
the colorful pages of this very special issue of PEOPLE magazine 
about TV’s 50th anniversary, 
From Sitcoms to Soaps. . 





-and more! 

Reminisce with a decade-by-decade photo review of the major and 
most memorable TV shows. . .including favorite comedies. . 
dramas. . .westerns. . .gameshows. . .TV news. . .soap operas. 

Plus, TV’s greatest moments. The joyous and tragic moments that 
moved us to laughter and to tears. Great commercials, too. 

Hurry. Available for a limited time only. 

Don't miss out on the memories and the magic. Pick up this special 
TV Anniversary issue of PEOPLE—on sale May 1—while supplies 
last. Sponsored by Ford, General Foods, Gillette and Philip Morris. 





That’s what we're all about. 





Lawrence qualified, and the 20th century 


wrought tale. The age demanded a hero, 


then got what it deserved: a loner, an as- | 


cetic, a man who might have been happi- 
er as a medieval monk than as the public 
cynosure he became. No paragon in his 
own eyes, Lawrence nonetheless remains 
a haunting presence in the contemporary 
consciousness, an indissoluble mixture of 
weaknesses and strength. 2 


Rich and Infamous 





THE VANDERBILT ERA 
by Louis Auchincloss 
Scribner's; 214 pages; $19.95 


eading this slight, elegant book is a 

bit like having a guided tour through 
an album of family snapshots. There, 
notes your cicerone, is Great-Great-Un- 
cle George, who built that incredible cas- 
tle in North Carolina. Here is Great-Aunt 
Adele, blithe and beautiful, seated next to 
her sad cousin Consuelo—she had to mar- 
ry a duke, you know. 

Louis Auchincloss, discreet attorney 


| to the well-to-do and subtle novelist of 


their mores, proposes that the period be- 
tween 1880 and 1910 could be called the 
Vanderbilt Era, after its largest and 
wealthiest clan. In these portraits in min- 
iature of family members—plus outriders 
like Richard Morris Hunt, who designed 
their grandiose homes—Auchincloss 
writes with the relaxed intimacy of a fre- 
quent houseguest. (In fact, his wife Adele 
is a Vanderbilt descendant.) 

That sense of belonging seems to gen- 
tle his judgments. Commodore Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, the builder of his family’s for- 
tune (and of the New York Central Rail- 
road), was a whiskey-swilling, street- 
fighting parvenu who bullied his wife and 
children, cheated the public and gave 
away pittances from the $100 million he 
amassed. Auchincloss notes, a bit sorrow- 
fully, that Vanderbilt and his colleagues 
in stiff-collar crime like Jay Gould would 
not find themselves out of place on Drexel 
Burnham Lambert's Wall Street. Still, the 
author can find it in his heart to suggest 


| that the commodore’s coarseness may 


have been caused by social insecurity. 
Auchincloss tosses off small but fasci- 








naling insights into the life-styles of the | 


rich and infamous. Grace Wilson Vander- 
bilt, the longtime doyenne of Manhattan 
society, had elaborate dinners for 40 
guests served at near Burger King pace: 
eight courses in an hour. Despite their 
snobbishness and excess, Auchincloss 
notes, the Vanderbilts did live up to a 
code. They were true to their own, and, as 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney indicated 
during the 1930s custody case involving 
her niece Gloria, they knew the difference 
between a lady and a tramp—which is 
that the lady must conceal the tramp in- 
side her 


— By John Elson 


| 
Gh Today change is so swift and 
relentless in the techno-societies 
| | that yesterday's truths suddenly 
| become today's fictions... 99 


Alvin Toffler 

Author of Future Shock* 
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A computer that prints what you 
say when spoken to; a train that 
floats silently through cities; a soft- 
ware program that creates soft- 
ware programs. 

These are the stuff of dreams. 
Engineer dreams. Creations in a 
world where nothing exactly like 


them existed before 








Who said 
engineers can't dream? 


Sate! utomation, magnet 


AEG is a company built on 
realistic dreams like these, with 
approximately $7 billion in sales 
around the world. We are helping to 
make the future come true for indus- 
tries that range from metals tech- 
nology and food processing to NASA 
and automobile manufacturers. 

AEG companies and affiliates 
like MODICON, Promod and Sep- 
tor Electronics help to program, 
monitor and control automated 
production; AEG Westinghouse 
Transportation Systems builds 
energy-saving, pollution-free trains 
for the world's expanding cities. 

MODCOMP has just intro- 
duced a new generation of real- 
time computers that offers new 
levels of control and management; 
AEG Power Tools makes high qual- 
ity tools for industrial users and 
contractors. And AEG Olympia is 
delivering state-of-the-art office 
equipment while designing new 
modes and machines for the infor- 
mation needs of tomorrow. 
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an. High technology trom the minds of AEG engineers 

Who said engineers can't 
dream? Or make dreams come 
true? Every day, a new barrier is 
broken, a new myth exploded. As 
the world cascades into the 21st 
century, engineer dreams are there 
waiting, making tomorrow possible 
and the days to come filled with 
potential. 

We're AEG. Innovative tech- 
nology for the changing worlds of 
business, industry and transporta- 
tion. Let your dreams become our 
inspiration. For more information call 
Diane Zediker at (201) 231-8405, 
or write to Kurt Wiedenhaupt, Presi- 
dent, AEG Corporation, 3140 Route 
22, Box 3800, Somerville, NJ 08876- 
1269. Our business is the future. 
© 1988 AEG. *Reprinted by permission of Curtis 
Brown, Ltd. Copyright © 1970 by Alvin T 
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ow an exciting new maga- 
zine offers a bounty of his- 
tory, spectacle and fun for 


Southern travelers. 

Travel South—lose yourself 
to the sand and surf of Southern 
beaches. To rustic resorts. Grand 

hotels. Intimate restaurants. 
World-class golf courses and 
tennis courts. 
Get insider where-to, 
when-to and how-to on 
tours. ..cruises...weekend- 
ers...festivals and more! 
Even maps! Plus ingenious 
trip tips and a personalized 
Southern travel service— 
to eliminate snags before 
you ever get started! 


. The time is right! 
Subscribe now and save 17 % 
1 year (4 issues) only $9.97 


Call toll-free Southern Living » 
In Alabama call 
1-800-292-8667 


P.O. Box 830611 Birmingham, AL. 35283 
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Bookends 


GOLDWYN 
by A. Scott Berg 
Knopf: 579 pages; $24.95 





His malapropisms—«all- 
ing the French painter 
“Toujours Lautrec,” ask- 
ing some fellow schemers 
to “include me out” of a 
deal—gained Samuel 
Goldwyn a _ perverse 
fame as the archetypal 
Hollywood immigrant 
mogul, crude and semiliterate. But as A 
Scott Berg demonstrates in this readable, 
richly researched biography, Goldwyn was 
never an archetypal anything, except in his 
poor Jewish origins in Eastern Europe. 
Unlike the Mayers and Warners, he made 
relatively few films, and he never built a 
mighty empire with a huge star roster and 
an immense distribution network. He was 
the ultimate independent producer, with a 
compulsive need for autonomy and control 
(“IT made Wuthering Heights,” he once 
said. “[William] Wyler only directed it”) 

In Berg’s account, Goldwyn’s radical 
self-reliance had something like the nobil- 
ity of a tragic flaw. His two marriages 
were deeply troubled, and as a father he 
was sometimes cruelly distant. What sus- 
tained and transformed his life were his 
simple, almost innocent, aspirations. His 
movies at their tasteful, well-crafted best 
(Dodsworth, The Westerner, The Best 
Years of Our Lives) had the kind of pol- 


ished literacy the immigrant lad could not | 
| himself command but could command 


others to produce on his behalf. 





WE ARE STILL MARRIED 
by Garrison Keillor 
Viking; 330 pages; $18.95 


Garrison Keillor is still 
best known as the host, 


founding fabulist of pub- 
lic radio’s weekly Prai- 
rie Home Companion, 
which went off the air 
almost two years ago. 
But the shock, for a ra- 
dio fan leafing through this collection, is 
to discover, perhaps not for the first or 
fifth time, that his hero is even more gift- 
ed as writer than as entertainer. In a su- 
perb story called What Did We Do 
Wrong?, the first woman major-league 
baseball player hits .300 but slobbers to- 
bacco juice, gives fans the finger and 
can’t deal with the hot-breathed lunacy 
of a nation’s love. In Meeting Famous 
People, a country-music star is hunted 
down and sued, then jailed and beaten af- 
ter he refuses a fan’s request for a hand- 





head minstrel and | 





shake. In the title sketch, an ordinary 








When your financial future 

isatstakethere’snothing 

more important than someone 
you Can trust. 











There’ only one thing we At Merrill Lynch, we know You see, we're determined to be 
can be absolutely sure the future change. We've understood it, a firm in which your trust, as well 
will bring. Change. managed it and turned it to our as your money, is well placed. 

The ups, downs, twists and clients’ advantage for over 70 


turns that stand in the way of years. And they've come to trust 


achieving your financial goals. _ our ability to deal with it. Os Merrill Lynch 


enaiilacicii A tradition of trust. 
























i SyEagle landed in the Sea of Tranquility? 
When Sputnik was launched? When 
John Glenn circled th globe? Watch 
Man in Space to relive the pioneering 

days of man’s drive toward the | 


sf. —and to explore our future in space. 








ME Magazine television special explores man’s 
est adventure. Remember where you were when the 


MAN 
SPACE 








| Comingi in June Check local listings: for time iain. 
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A TIME ‘Magazine Television Special * A GGP Presentation 





















Couple become celebrities, in a way that 
seems chilling and entirely possible, 
when PEOPLE magazine, the morning 
babble shows and a congressional sub- 
committee hold their marriage up for 
universal inspection. If Kafka were writ- 
ing this spooky stuff, you would call it 
Keilloresque, but it wouldn't be nearly so 
funny 





PLAYMATES 
by Robert B. Parker 
Putnam; 222 pages; $17.95 


Somebody on the Taft 
University basketball 
team is shaving points, 
the rumor goes, and 
Spenser, the soft-cen- 
tered hard-guy detective, 
| soon discovers a grubbier 
ae scandal. Nobody at Taft 
will admit it, but the 
team’s star power forward has been passed 
through his courses for nearly four years 
despite the fact that he can’t read. Spenser 
is shocked—he believes in truth, honor 
and grade-point averages—and he sets out 
to discover which lizards, tenured and not, 
are responsible. The reader puts up his feet 
and gets comfortable. That’s a bad sign 
Too much comfort, too little doubt. In the 
early Spenser books, everyone was edgy. 
Now hero, victim and villains fit their roles 
a trifle too cozily. Is it time for Spenser to 
retire and teach poetry at Taft? 











FEEDING THE RAT 

by A. Alvarez 

Atlantic Monthly Press 
152 pages; $17.95 


Mo Anthoine’s rat, as he 
explains it to the author, 
is the absurdly contrary 
impulse that drives him 
to leave environments 
that are warm, horizontal 
and safe, and seek out 
predicaments that are 
cold, perilous and verti- 
cal. Anthoine is a top English Alpinist and 
Himalayan climber, and his rat has a huge 
appetite. A. Alvarez relates that Anthoine 
was with the legendary Doug Scott, on a 
24,000-ft. mountain in the Karakoram 
range in Kashmir, when Scott broke both 
ankles and crawled toward camp for a 
week before his rescue. When super- 
climbers speak of this sort of epic, it is hard 
for weekend hikers to put it in perspective 
Alvarez, an amateur climber, provides a 
useful bridge for the imagination by telling 
of two stiff climbs he did with his friend 
He was stretched to the limit; Anthoine, of 
course, was untroubled, Flatlanders who 
read all this still will not understand why 
the rat gets hungry, but armchair moun- 


taineers will dream of glory all 








Some of the toughest 
customers in the air only 
fly Lufthansa. 


Seeing to it that a shark has a comfortable flight is no 
mean feat. They need custom-made tanks, a special 
breathing apparatus and their own flight attendant. 


Fortunately, at Lufthansa, we don't scare easily. In fact, 
we specialize in demanding customers. Because 
whether they're sharks in cargo or bankers in Busi- 
ness Class, our passengers are international travelers. 
For them, a comfortable environment and excellent 
service are musts, not extras 


And that means that no matter how tough a customer 
you are, it's pretty certain that we can make you a 
Satisfied one. 


People expect the world of us: 


“~ t— ~ © Lufthansa 
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senate passed a bill that would extend 
Medicaid coverage to 86,000 low-income 
people previously not covered. There 
would, however, be limits to the care they 
could expect. The measure, now before 
the lower house, would also 
establish a commission of 
experts and consumers to 


Rationing 
Medical Care 


A fiscal squeeze points to 








drastic measures rank health services in or- 
der of importance; the leg- 
BY JOHN ELSON | islature would then decide 


which to finance. Oregon 
has already set up commit- 
tees of doctors, nurses and 
social workers to establish 
priorities in four medical 
categories covered by 
Medicaid. Prenatal care, 
nutrition, immunizations, 
birth control and abortions 
rank high on the lists, 
while organ transplants 
and cosmetic surgery have 
been given low priority. 

In Alameda County, 
the board of supervisors last January hired 
a professional ethicist to assist a committee 
of medical experts in deciding what specif- 
ic services will be made available to the 
county’s uninsured poor. “It’s scary,” says 
Dr. Marye L. Thomas, Alameda’s director 


hich is more valuable? To provide a 

$150,000 liver transplant for an ail- 
ing child of indigent parents? Or to use that 
money for prenatal care that may enhance 
the life expectancy of fetuses being carried 
by 150 expectant mothers? To most Amer- 
icans, the either/or aspect of the question is 
morally repugnant—surely the leader of 
the democratic capitalist world can afford 
both. Yet a growing number of health ex- 
perts argue that the U.S., in fact, no longer 
has the financial resources to provide un- 
limited medical treatment for all those who 
need it. The only solution, they say, is 
rationing health care. 

The state of Oregon and California’s 
Alameda County, which includes Oak- 
land, are on the verge of taking that seem- 
ingly drastic step. In April, the Oregon 

























of mental health and a member of the com- 
mittee. “As a physician, I was trained to 
give the best possible care to anyone, peri- 
od. Back when I was in medical school, I 
never thought I would be discussing this.” 

Health officials cite 
= grim statistics as evidence 
3 that they are acting out of 
3 fiscal need, not cruel disre- 
S gard for human suffering. 
sIn Alameda, roughly 75% 
_| = of the county’s $278 million 
< health-care budget comes 
‘\:from state and federal 
= sources, But that money is 
Edrying up. For example, 
Zstate funds are currently 
only about one-half of what 
the county received in 1982. 
Health administrators ar- 
gue that rationing is a 
pointed way of telling legis- 
lators they must bear the re- 
sponsibility for their bud- 
getary decisions. 

In a sense, rationing medical care is a 
form of triage—the mellifluous French 
term, derived from wartime practice, for 
giving medical attention to the most likely 
survivors. This goes against the American 
grain. According to a 1987 Harris poll, 
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It’s a very simple equation. Just buy $8.00 or more 
of Stanley tools, and we'll give you a coupon good for a 
2-liter jug from Coleman. Free. 

You'll also get a chance to win the ultimate campsite 
from Coleman in the Stanley Great 
Outdoors Giveaway. So enter today. ! 
You could end up a very happy camper. helps youdo things right. 
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When you can get a genuine GMC Truck with super-low 
financing, there's no reason to settle for less. And now, you can 
take your choice of interest rates as low as 2.9% A.PR., or $500 
to $750 cash back on S-15 Pickups* You can also get $500 cash 
back on our 1988 and 1989 S-15 Jimmy. Full-size C/K Sierra 
Pickups are available with an automatic transmission at no extra 
charge** Plus, you'll find Value Packages that save you hun- 
dreds more on selected new GMC Trucks.* 

But don’t wait. These low rates and cash-back offers won't 
last forever. You must take retail delivery from dealer stock by 


June 5, 1989. So see your participating GMC Truck dealer now 


for qualification details. And get the truck you've been dream- 
ing of. At the rate you’ve been waiting for. 

For a catalog and the name of your nearest GMC Truck 
dealer, call 1-800-VALUES89 (1-800-825-8389). 








*$750 on 1988 and 1989 S15 Pickups, excluding price leader. $$00 « BB and 1989 “Special” price 
leader S-15 Pickups. Other rates as low as $.9%, 6.9% and 9.9% available as length of contract 
increases 

** Based on M.S.R.P. 

tSavings based on M.S.R.P of options if sold separately. Dealer financial participation may affect co 

sumer cost 
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It’s not just a truck anymore.” 

















more than 90% agreed with the statement 
that “everybody should have the right to 
get the best possible health care—as good 
as the treatment a millionaire gets.” But 
another survey, by the Public Agenda 
Foundation, found that only one person in 
ten would accept a $125 tax 
increase to support a na- 
tional insurance program 
for catastrophic illness. As 
medical costs rise at an an- 
nual rate of more than 15%, 
public health facilities try to 
cope with the needs of the 
37 million Americans— 
about 15% of the popula- 
tion—who have no medical 
insurance at all. “We want 
to be all things to all people, 
but the money’s just not 
there,” says Dr. Tom Miller 
of Alameda County’s public 
health department. | 

The experts who favor | 
rationing as a solution note 
that the reality of it is not 
new. In 1987 Oregon decided that it would 
no longer pay for organ transplants for 
Medicaid patients, even as the legislature 
added $5 million to the state budget for 
prenatal care, Many doctors readily admit 
that applicants for new high-tech opera- 





Ethics 








tions have to pass a “green screen” or “wal- 
let biopsy”—meaning those who can pay 
get first crack at the operations. 

Daniel Callahan, director of the Has- 
tings Center, which specializes in the study 
of bioethical issues, approves the pioneer- 
ing steps being taken by Or- 
egon and Alameda. Trying 
to contain medical costs by 
greater efficiencies is “wish- 
ful thinking” in his view. 
One reason is the inexora- 
ble aging of America, as the 
nation’s over-65 population 
rises from about 28 million 
today to a projected 35 mil- 
lion by the year 2000. Calla- 
han also blames high-tech 
research for producing in- 
genious new operations that 
remain astronomically 
pricey even as they become 
popular and desirable. He 
proposes a slowdown on de- 
veloping gimmicky proce- 
dures like artificial hearts 
and a more careful review of their social 
and economic consequences. Says he: “We 
keep inventing new ways to spend money, 
and that complicates things.” 

In response, Dr. David Rothman of 
New York City’s Columbia-Presbyterian 





Medical Center notes, “This is not a coun- 
try that has ever turned its back on new 
technology.” On the broader issue of ra- 
tioning, many opponents argue that the 
new Oregon and Alameda County regula- 
tions are inherently unfair, since the lim- 
its on health-care protection apply only to 
the poor, particularly the young. Dr. Sam 
Flint, a director of the American Acade- 
my of Pediatrics, notes that children ac- 
count for roughly 50% of the Medicaid 
population but receive only about one- 
fifth of health-care dollars. Meanwhile, 
the elderly get about 40% of those funds. 

An Oregon lawmaker opposed to the 
bill is Democrat Tom Mason. “You can’t 
approach medicine merely as the greatest 
good for the greatest number of people,” 
he says. “If we do that, why should any- 
one take care of you after a horrendous 
traffic accident?” A fair question, since it 
points to the medical reality that what is 
merely an option for one individual can 
be a life-or-death matter for another. 
Still, until the U.S. is ready for the huge 
fiscal sacrifices that would make com- 
plete medical care available to all, some 
form of rationing—with rules clearly es- 
tablished and given community sup- 
port—may be the only fair and practical 
answer. —Reported by Mike Cannell/New York 
and Dennis Wyss/San Francisco 
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It’sa very simple equation. Just buy $8.00 or more 
of Stanley tools, and we'll give you a coupon good for a 
2-liter jug from Coleman. Free. 

You'll also get a chance to win the ultimate campsite 
from Coleman in the Stanley Great 
Outdoors Giveaway. So enter today. i 
You could end up a very happy camper. helps you do things right. 





What can you expect 
from BellSouth 


beyond the South? 


Everything you'd e 

from al provider 
of advanced voice and data 
communications systems. 


From its strong telecommuni- 
cations roots in the South, 
BellSouth is now able to provide 
businesses and organizations across 
the country and in more and more 
places around the world with 
sophisticated voice and data com- 
munications systems and services. 

BellSouth can design, install 
and maintain a wide of tele- 
communications and information 
systems. And because BellSouth 
offers products and services from 
many suppliers, it can serve cus- 
tomers objectively, recommending 
the best solutions to their needs. 

Domestic and international 
marketing and support organiza- 
tions are already in place and 
BellSouth responsiveness to cus- 
tomers is a proven fact. 

When it comes to voice and 
data communications systems, 
BellSouth can provide the solutions 
you have a right to expect from a 


leader. 





For more information on 
BellSouth call 1-800-522-2355. 
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In our experience, there are really 
two kinds of money problems 
an organization has to 
worry about. 

Too much of it, 
and not enough of it. 

At Continental 
Bank, we think even 
two problems are two too 
many. So we've developed 


a technique for solving both 


If this is your firm's as 
problem,wed like you to meet p,...0h our 
that firm over there. 


innovative approach to 
corporate finance, we bring together good, solid companies who have more capital 
than they need, and good, solid companies who, for the moment, need more 
capital than they have. One party invests, the other borrows, and we set up and 
administer the transaction. 


There is, undeniably, a certain appealing symmetry to the arrangement. 


onnental Hank N.A 


It brings to mind yin and yang, teeter and totter, Abbott and Costello. 

If you're the borrower, you'll gain access to a wider range of terms than 
traditional financing could provide. And if you're the investor, you can probably 
anticipate a more generous return. 

Yet we still look after you from beginning to end. Which means that when 


you work with us, your company will always be matched with a firm well-suited to 







your interests. 
As a rule,the financial 
community hasn't 


exactly jumped on 





the Continental bandwagon. 


If this is your firm’s 
problem, wed like you to meet 
that firm over there. 


They'd prefer to 
continue holding 
investments, and issuing 
loans, themselves. Even though it can be less efficient for them, and less beneficial 
for you. Well, go figure. 

And while you're figuring, call us at (312) 828-5799, where a Continental 
banker will explain our approach more fully. Whether you need to invest or borrow, 


there's someone wed like you to meet. Us. GY Continental Bank 


A new approach to business: 








SAINT LOUIS. 
A PLACE 
YOU SHOULD 
MEET 


Next time you're planning 
a meeting, plan on St. Louis. 

A clean, exciting place 
that’s become one of Americas 
most popular meeting spots. 

Newly restored, revitalized 
St. Louis is home for elegant new 
hotels, comprehensive new 
meeting facilities, and some of 
the greatest entertainment 
anywhere 

But theres one aspect of a 
St. Louis meeting that seems any- 
thing but new. The cost. Because 
it’s still below the cost of meeting 
in Chicago, Dallas, Adanta, and 
other major destinations. 

So contact Terence 
Tumbrink at the St. Louis Con- 
vention and Visitors Commission, 
10 South Broadway, St. Louis, 
Missouri 63102. Or dial 
1 (800) 325-7962. In Missouri, 

1 (314) 421-1023. And find 
out more 

Because even if you knew 
St. Louis before, it's now time 
you got reacquainted 


St.Louis. 
The Meetin 


The Gateway Arch on the St. Louis riverfront 
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Bowing Out with a Flourish 





The season ends with works evoking families and everyday magic 





BY WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 





APPROACHING ZANZIBAR 
by Tina Howe 


vacationing family meets a boy in the 

Blue Ridge Mountains willing to take 
a group snapshot. He turns out to be a deaf- 
mute astrological visionary. High up in the 
Smokies, the menopausal mother of the 
family keeps hearing a baby crying out in 
the woods. After she leaves the tent, the au- 
dience hears it too. The family tumbles into 
its car outside a diner near Amarillo, Tex- 
as, and resumes squabbling, only this time 
father and daughter swap roles and accus- 
tomed dialogue, and so do mother and son. 
The elders squeak about needing a bath- 
room break. The children trade curses 
about whose bad idea this adventure was, 
anyway. Then they screech off into the 
night, ostensibly with a grade-schooler in 
command of the steering wheel 

As the family huddles around the 
Taos, N. Mex., bedside of an aged aunt to 
hear her final addled reverie of childhood, 
the dying woman whisks off a grizzled wig 
to reveal blond locks, sits bolt upright and 
brays delightedly at having sneaked in 
one last prank. At the sight of this trans- 
formation, the daughter's attitude shifts 
from terror to wonder. Moments later, she 
and the dying woman are jumping on the 
bed as though it were a trampoline, min- 
gling the old one’s romantic memories 
with the child’s geography game in exul- 
tant shouts of “Zanzibar! Zanzibar!” 

What do these increasingly fantastical 
scenes mean? The audience may never be 
quite sure, but one thing is certain: play- 
wright Tina Howe, overpraised in the past 
for her wan Wasp tone poems (Painting 
Churches, Coastal Disturbances), has in- 
fused new energy into her work. Atthe same 
time, she has sustained her gift for hinting 
at profound meanings in humdrum mo- 
ments. To Howe, the eternal in life is clear- 
est in its ephemerality; the memories that 
haunt us to the end of our days are of the 
most ordinary, and thus revealing, events. 

Howe has always had an ear for plau- 
sible conversation and a keen eye for the 
elegiac beauty of the everyday. Blending 
them with the subtly magical in Ap- 
proaching Zanzibar at last relieves her 
work of a seeming pettiness and dullness. 
In the production that opened off-Broad- 
way last week, she is aided by a superb 
cast, including Jane Alexander and Har- 
ris Yulin as the parents and Bethel Leslie 


as the dying aunt—all established stars 
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Sojourn: Yulin and Alexander in Zanzibar 


Finding the eternal in the ephemeral 









who delicately avoid star turns—and the 
exceptional Clayton Barclay Jones and 
Angela Goethals as the children. Heidi 
Landesman’s brilliantly simple sets fill a 
postage-stamp stage with bits of cloth to 
create a mountain, a river, a campsite and 
a twinkling night sky, capturing not phys- 
ical essence but distilled recollection. The 
entire event is ethereal yet spellbinding. = 





ARISTOCRATS 


by Brian Friel 

45 ocial standing is always relative. To 
the hardscrabble peasants down in the 

Irish village of Ballybeg, the clan in the big 

house on the hill is the nobility. But at 

Ballybeg Hall the members of that gilded 
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Heritage: Buggy and Colin in Aristocrats 
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tribe are keenly aware of a wider world and 
their piddling place in it. They glamourize | 
the past: a tatty cushion or tarnished can- 
dlestick becomes an heirloom by reason of 
a (probably fictitious) anecdotal link to 
some bygone celebrity. They embroider 
the dismal present. They deny the looming 
future of dissolution and dispersal. 

If all this sounds like the umpteenth 
rewrite of Chekhov's The Cherry Orchard, | 
the best defense Brian Friel might offer 
for his superb play, now off-Broadway, is 
that his characters seem Chekhovian only 
because they are so candid and self- 
aware. Kaiulani Lee is the older sister 
who sacrificed by staying home to tend to 
her father, Haviland Morris the sister 
who opted to marry for money, Margaret 
Colin the one who drowned herself in the 
Molotov cocktail of alcohol laced with ut- 
ter honesty. John Pankow excels as the 
village lad who romanced each girl in | 
turn, settled for the one who would have 
him, and went on to a diplomatic career 
that eclipses the golden clan’s luster in ev- 
ery mind but the one that counts: his own 

Against these plangent strings of per- 
sonality is the oboe howl and twitter of 
Niall Buggy as the only son, a pixilated 
and desperate man steeped in family lore 
who nonetheless bolted half a continent 
away. For him and his kin, heritage is a 
cruel joke masquerading asanoracle. 





by Bill Irwin 


erformance artist. New vaudevillian. 

Silent clown. However you label lim- 
ber-jointed Bill Irwin, he is one of the 
most winsome presences in the American 
theater. In the sketchbook Largely New 
York, which opened on Broadway last 
week, he wears a top hat and spectacles, 
carries a white cane and resembles an 
elongated Jiminy Cricket. All around him 
are people he might befriend, if only he 
could break through their obsessive isola- 
with entertainment machines—a 


TV monitor. Irwin himself carries a re- 
mote control, purportedly hooked up to 
the tiers of curtains onstage and the sound 
system that sporadically blares Tea for 
Two while he attempts a soft-shoe. 

Not much happens during these 70 
sweetly silly minutes: pratfalls and swan 
dives, break dancers accosted, a girl lost 
and maybe won. Some technology- 
inspired images are new—Irwin silently 
screams from inside a TV until someone 
vacuums up his video image and expels it 
into an old trunk, from which the lanky 
actor unfolds—but the show owes a lot to 
Chaplin and Harpo, Jacques Tati and 
Marcel Marceau. Still, they are the people 
to copy, and Irwin surely has the gift. = 
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Crusading: San Diego's Mark Williams 


Bugle Boys =. 


Of the 
Airwaves 


Talk-show hosts stir up a 
storm of political action 


BY RICHARD ZOGLIN 
ot long after oil began spilling from 
the tanker Exxon Valdez in Alaska, 
anger started welling up in Mike 

Siegel. From his base in Seattle, Siegel 

launched a national anti-Exxon campaign: 

distributing bumper stickers, organizing 
picket lines and traveling to the company’s 

New York City headquarters to dump 

2,000 protest letters on the president's desk 

A phone call last December from con- 
sumer advocate Ralph Nader spurred Jer- 

ry Williams of Boston to help organize a 

citizens’ revolt against the proposed 51% 

congressional pay raise. Among the tactics 

deluging members of Congress with tea 
bags as a reminder of the Boston Tea Party 

Tom Leykis of Los Angeles prefers 
more dramatic measures. When singer 

Cat Stevens expressed support of the Aya- 

tullah Khomeini’s death threat against 

author Salman Rushdie, Leykis donned a 

hard hat and crushed a pile of Stevens’ 

records with a steamroller 

Who are these feisty activists? They 
span the political spectrum from liberal to 
conservative, though most share a popu- 
list sympathy for the little guy and a suspi- 
cion of Big Government and Big Business 

Like protesters of the 1960s, they have a 

flair for attention-grabbing gestures. But 

much of their power derives from a factor 
that distinguishes them from grass-roots 
activists of the past 

They're on the radio 

Yes, folks, these are hosts of radio call- 
in shows. Such programs, of course, have 





















Grabbing attention: Los Angeles’ Tom Leykis steamrollers a message to the Ayatullah 


long served as a sort of national party line, a 
place where average citizens can rant, in 
blissful anonymity, about everything from 
the local baseball team’s losing streak to the 
Bush Administration’s arms policy. The 
hosts are often loud and abrasive, with an 
opinion for every issue and a put-down for 
every adversary. But in the past few months, 
a clutch of conversationalists has crossed 
the line from simply mouthing off to orches- 
trating nationwide political protests 

The defining event for these radio ac- 
tivists was the battle early this year over 
the proposed congressional pay raise. In- 
spired by outraged callers,a number of talk 
hosts initiated letter-writing and phone-in 
campaigns, and kept in touch with each 
other to exchange information and plot 
tactics. The radio campaign was widely 
credited with helping scuttle the pay in- 
crease. Now several of these hosts are lead- 
ing the protests against Exxon’s slow 
cleanup of the Alaska oil spill, collecting 
cut-up Exxon credit cards and advocating 
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a company boycott. More such crusades 
may be in the offing. Williams, of Boston's 
WRKO-AM, has invited his fellow talk hosts 
toaconvention in June. The aim, he says, is 
to “see what we have in common and see if 
we can get together on some issues.” 

This new strain of talk radio, Nader 
maintains approvingly, “is the working 
people’s medium. There’s no ticket of ad- 
mission. You only have to dial.” Con- 
gressman Chester Atkins, a Massachu- 
setts Democrat who was a chief target of 
pay-raise opponents, gamely praises the 
format as well. “Talk radio is in touch 
with the anger and hostility and frustra- 
tions that people feel with respect to gov- 
ernment in their daily lives,” he says 

But the current radio activism also 
has elements of a Meet John Doe night- 
mare. The hosts have unique access to 
large constituencies, yet they often 
seem motivated as much by ralings 
as by the public weal: political protest 
sells. In their inflammatory zeal, more- 
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2| signatures on a petition calling for a refer- 
endum, which led to the law’s repeal. 

Like Siegel, Williams downplays the 

"| power that radio talk hosts wield. “All we 
did,” he says of the anti—pay raise jihad, 
“was direct passions and emotions to the 
right place.” Not everyone regards him so 
benignly. Columnist Tom Moroney of the 
suburban Middlesex News has charged 
that Williams “does a disservice to the po- 
litical process” and claims that he isn’t le- 
gally registered to vote in Massachusetts. 
(Williams denies the charge; Moroney, he 
counters, is “evil incarnate.”’) 

If Williams and Siegel are generals in 
the new radio army, there are plenty of 
eager lieutenants vying for attention 
Mark Williams, who came to San Diego's 
XTRA-AM from Phoenix last July, ticks off 
his on-air crusades with self-promotional 
relish. “In Phoenix,” he relates, “I killed 
an antiabortion bill in the house by one 
vote, going on the air a couple of hours be- 
fore and giving out the phone numbers of | 
undecided legislators. I also managed to 
put together a spousal-rape law.” 

Some of these on-air campaigns have 
drawn fire. When Leykis, of KFI-AM in 
Los Angeles, announced plans for a pub- 
lic burning of Cat Stevens records (fire- 
department objections forced him to 
| Switch to a steamroller), fellow KFI talk 

host Geoff Edwards denounced his tactics 
as “fascist” and refused to air his promo- 






Mike Siegel, above right, leads protesters at a 
Seattle gas station; Boston's Jerry Williams 
tells former Mayor James Curley a thing or two 








| Over, they tend to offer simplistic, emo- 
tionally satisfying remedies for complex 
problems. “It’s a desperate attempt to get 
ratings,” says Michael Jackson, the long- 
| time ABC TalkRadio host. “Rather than 
tackling an issue from many angles, [the 
activist hosts] would sooner be the little 
boys with the bugles leading the charge.” 








In defense, Mike Siegel of Seattle’s 
KING-AM argues that “we don’t manipu- 
late, coerce or control. We're just the 
means through which the public is 
heard.” Siegel, 44, is a relatively well- 
credentialed member of the talk-show 
fraternity. A Brooklyn, N.Y., native, he 
has a Ph.D. in speech communications, 
and began doing radio talk shows while a 
college professor in Massachusetts. In 
1980 he moved to Miami's WNWS-AM, 
where his first big on-air campaign 
helped defeat a proposed rate increase by 
Southern Bell Telephone 

Siegel, who is comparatively mild- 
mannered as talk hosts go, joined KING 
last November. He has railed against lo- 
cal police for laxity in the antidrug war 
and against Eastern Air Lines Chairman 
Frank Lorenzo (he joined a picket line 
during the current Eastern strike). Soon 
he hopes to stir passions over the savings 
and loan bailout. “I’m not a Pied Piper,” 
he says, “but I do believe in what I do.” 

So does Jerry Williams, 65, a cantan- 


kerous veteran of more than 30 years of 


talk shows and a fixture at WRKO in Bos- 
ton since 1981. A onetime liberal who now 
calls himself a populist, Williams often 
had Malcolm X as a guest during the ’60s; 
today he spends much of his time inveigh- 
ing against Governor Michael Dukakis 
Before his role in the pay-raise controver- 
sy, Williams’ most notable on-air cam- 
paign was against Massachusetts’ manda- 
tory seat-belt law: he helped gather 40,000 
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uional spots. Edwards lost his job as a 
result. “You've got a lot of people with 
questionable credentials manipulating 
people's emotions,” he gripes. “A guy who 
was a rock-’n’-roll deejay last week [might 
be] calling for the bombing of Iran.” 


dwards is not alone in his concerns 
Several talk hosts have opted out of 
the Exxon boycott (“We felt that 
cutting up credit cards hurts the local guys 
running the gas station,” says Steve Coch- 
ran, of Minneapolis’ KDWB-FM). Others 
oppose efforts to organize radio hosts na- 
tionwide. “All the bad it can do outweighs 
the good it can do,” says talk-show veter- 
an Larry King. A number of prominent 
talk hosts are staying away from the con- 
vention being organized by Jerry Wil- 
liams, and the management of New York 
City’s WABC-AM has forbidden its em- 
ployees to attend. “We feel that unifying 
talk-show hosts on any political topic is 
undue and unfair concentration of media 
power,” says program director John 
Mainelli 
The activists pooh-pooh such fears 
“Collectively and individually, talk-show 
hosts have the fattest egos you'd ever 
want to bump heads against,” says Mark 
Williams. “So the likelihood of them 
agreeing on a national agenda is mini- 
mal.” If they do, however, it might be 
time for listeners to follow an oft-repeated 
bit of talk-show advice: Turn your radio 
down Reported by Elaine Dutka/ 
Los Angeles and Leslie Whitaker/New York 
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Michael Kinsley 


Thatcher for President 


he woman at the Wales Tourist Center in London could 

rent me a car for three days but not for two days, doubted 
it was allowable to pay for three days but return the car after 
two, and anyway didn’t have the right kind of vouchers, coulti 
I please come back tomorrow. To any longtime American An- 
glophile, everything about this episode—the saleswoman’s 
sweet, bovine unreason, the infinite lack of rush, the commer- 
cial hopelessness of a Wales Tourist Center seemingly intent 
on keeping you out of Wales—dripped with nostalgia for a lost 
civilization: pre-Thatcher Britain. Life isn’t much like that 
anymore. Ten years after Margaret Thatcher became Prime 
Minister, an episode far more characteristic of the present mo- 
ment, and also true, is seeing a waiter from a fancy restaurant 
chasing up the street after a pinstripe suit, waving a small ob- 
ject, shouting “Sir! Sir! You left your telephone on the table.” 

Is it hypocritical for an American liberal who never 
cared for Ronald Reagan and thinks 
George Bush is a bad joke to admire 
Margaret Thatcher? Her latest biog- 
rapher dismisses the American reac- 
tion to Thatcher as one of “drooling 
effusion.” 

The British themselves are more 
divided. There are few outright 
swooners. And the complaints re- 
semble familiar complaints against 
the Republican Administration that 
has ruled America during most of the 
Thatcher era. She has created, say 
both the left and the traditional right, 
a vulgar, selfish, money-obsessed society, drained of more 
humane values. Her prosperity has been selective; the gap 
between haves and have-nots has increased. She has ignored 
the environment, allowed the public infrastructure to rot, 
starved the universities and other worthy institutions and 
causes that depend on public funds. For all her talk of free- 
dom, she is an authoritarian outside the economic sphere 
and has shown contempt for civil liberties. The Thatcher 
boom itself, say some, is a mirage, and they offer statistics to 
back themselves up. 

There is something in all of this. But even the most left- 
wing journalist would have a hard time saying with a straight 
face that he misses the days (just three or four years ago) 
when unions forbade the use of computers at newspapers. 
Even the opposition Labor Party isn’t proposing to renation- 
alize all the companies that have been sold off to private 
shareholders or to take back the formerly state-owned 
houses that have been sold to their tenants. Even those put 
off by the glitz and the greed of Thatcherworld wouldn't 
really like to return to the gloomy, hangdog “British 
disease” atmosphere of the postwar period. 

Reagan never attempted a social transformation of 
America of this magnitude. That is partly because it wasn’t 
necessary, but partly because he lacked Thatcher's princi- 
pled determination. Thatcher's biographer Hugo Young 
says her greatest gift is “inspirational certainty.” Reagan 
had inspirational certainty too, but of a different sort. His in- 
spirational certainty was oblivious to reality, allowing him to 
call for a balanced budget through eight consecutive years of 
failing to propose one. Her inspirational certainty is oblivi- 
ous to popularity, allowing her to produce a government 











budget that’s actually in large surplus. Fiscal policy is one 
area of governance where the wrong principles are often bet- 
ter than no principles at all. That is one good reason even a 
Reagan-Bush skeptic can admire Mrs. T. 

For all the seeming parallels between the Conservative 
regime in Britain during the 1980s and the Republican one 
in America, and for all Thatcher's alleged admiration of 
Reagan, in an important way the two societies have changed 
in opposite directions. Thatcher has taught the British peo- 
ple self-discipline. Reagan and Bush have taught Americans 
self-indulgence. After the past three American presidential 
elections, it is unthinkable for an ambitious politician to call 
on the citizenry—or any sizable subset of it—to make the 
slightest sacrifice for the good of society or its own future 
prosperity. Thatcher, by contrast, positively delights in de- 
livering bad news and stern sermons. “After almost any ma- 
jor operation, you feel worse before 
you convalesce. But you do not refuse 
the operation.” That typical bit of 
Thatcher rhetoric is not the kind 
of metaphor that comes out of the 
Peggy Noonan poetical-presidential- 
puffery machine. Nor is it sheep-in- 
wolf’s-clothing mock toughness on 
the order of “Read my lips, no new 
taxes.” If leadership means leading 
people where they don’t at first want 
to go, Margaret Thatcher is a leader; 
Ronald Reagan was not, nor is 
George Bush. 

Both Reagan and Thatcher nurtured their legends with 
small yet symbolic military triumphs early in their tenures. 
But contrast Reagan’s famous victory in Grenada with 
Thatcher's in the Falklands. Grenada was conquered before 
most Americans even knew Grenada existed. But it was 
more than a month from the time the British task force 
sailed to retake the Falklands from Argentina to the time the 
war was won. Whatever the rights and wrongs of either war, 
announcing the prospect of a battle is leadership; announc- 
ing a victory is not. Whether America will actually defend its 
freedom with blood and money when called upon is—for all 
the martial rhetoric and credit-card defense spending of the 
1980s—unproved, 

Even after ten years and three election victories, Marga- 
ret Thatcher is not a beloved or even an especially liked fig- 
ure in Britain. She never has been. And yet—despite a mid- 
term slump in the polls—she would probably win a fourth 
election tomorrow, and will probably win one two or three 
years from now. “Although a populist,” writes Young, 
Thatcher is “the ultimate argument against the contention 
that a political leader needs, in her person, to be popular.” 
There are many explanations for Thatcher's successful un- 
popularity that are specific to Britain: the parliamentary sys- 
tem, the weakness of the opposition, the role of the Queen as 
an alternative sump for public adulation, a cultural willing- 
ness to be bullied (or, to use the preferred term, nannied). 

But surely even the coddled and petted American voter 
could respond to a politician who did not go whoring after 
popularity, who offered spinach instead of candy and who 
asked for respect instead of love. Such a politician would not 
have to be a conservative—or even a woman. = 
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Quality is Job 1. 
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Profile in quality #8: 
Control. 


At Ford, Mercury and Lincoln every car and 
truck we build is designed to put the driver 
in control. It’s called human engineering— 
ae the interaction of man and machine. From the 
ae : feel of the road, to the feel of the wheel, to 

the touch of a button, its objective is to 
provide the driver with comfort. confidence 

a and ease of operation. When quality is job 1— 
you don't do it any other way. 


Ford, Mercury, Lincoln, Ford Trucks. 
Our goal is to build the highest quality cars 
and trucks in the world. 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 
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achiever. 


This is an extremely ambitious cigarette. Even though it is an ultra light, 
it promises to deliver a richer, more satisfying taste than you’d ever expect at 
such low tar levels. And judging by the fact that it has quickly become one of America’s 
fastest growing brands, Merit Ultra Lights is fulfilling that promise. Enriched Flavor™ 
is the reason why. Only Merit has it. So raise your expectations 
of ultra low tar. Switch to Merit Ultra Lights. 


Enriched Flavor™ ultra low tar. A solution with Merit. 
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Merit Ultra Lights 











SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


Philip Morris Inc, 1989 


Kings: 5 mg “‘tar;’ 0.5 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 


